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MILDER THAN EVER BEFORE! 











New “Velvet-Suds” Ivory Soap! 


MILDER THAN 
IMPORTED 
CASTILES! 


Now Ivory is even kinder 
to sensitive baby skins! A 
recent report on 44 exam- 
ples of imported castile 
soaps, purchased at ran- 
dom in 6 cities, disclosed 
that 42 of these samples 
were far below the high 

standard of Ivory mild- 


i: ness. 
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MILDER THAN 
10 LEADING 
TOILET SOAPS! 


New “Velvet-Suds” Ivory 
Soap is actually milder than 
ever before ... gentler to 
skins that tend to be dry. 
And hundreds of skin patch 
tests have proved that Im- 
proved Ivory is milder than 
10 leading toilet soaps. 
The technique of the 

_ tests was approved by 

/ leading dermatol- 

Ogists. 


QUICKER, EASIER SUDS— 
EVEN IN HARD WATER— AND 
EXTRA GENTLE TO HANDS! 


When you use a cake of Improved Ivory for 
dishes you get greater mildness, thicker suds— 
and that famous fresh, clean Ivory smell. Those 
rich suds clean dishes fast as strong washday 
soaps—far gentler to your hands, of course! 


99 “00% PURE - IT FLOATS 
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CREAM CHEESE WAS 7 "he |  * »y  NO...IT’S THE 


CALLED “PHILADELPHIA. 


poe ’ 


| BRAND MADE ONLY 
BY KRAFT. THE 
BRAND THAT'S 


GUARANTEED FRESH. 
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--- here’s a real reason for knowing the story 


behind this famous brand of cream cheese 


B‘« IN THE EARLY 80's, a little 
cheese factory in New York State’s 
picturesque Unadilla Valley began 
making a soft, creamy-white, deli- 
cately flavored cheese. At dawn, 
every morning, the fresh cheese was 
put on the Manhattan milk train and 
“rushed” to the best “fancy grocery” 
stores, because the makers were most 
anxious to see that the cheese reached 
New York dinner tables truly 
delicate in flavor. 

Curiously, the cheese made in 

New York State’s lush dairy 
valley was called “Philadelphia” 
. . - perhaps because its makers 
had a fondness for the City of 
Brotherly Love . . . or perhaps 
because that Quaker town had 
become noted for the fine quality 
of its foods. 

At any rate, the name “Philadel- 
phia” was trade-marked for this par- 
ticular cream cheese which was a 
pioneer in the field. Ladies bought 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese 
regularly for their dainty tea sand- 
wiches and to serve with candied 
fruit, as a climax to their brilliant 
dinner parties. 
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A thriving young 
business goes west 


As the popularity of this delicacy 
grew, the makers found themselves 
faced with a problem. To get this 


The cream 
cheese that’s 
GUARANTEED 

FRESH! 


cream cheese into New York City 
fresh was no problem, But if the high 


quality of the product were to be 
maintained, they could not expand 
far from their home base without 
new factories. 

So a new Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese factory was started near 
Chicago, to supply that great and 
growing mid-west metropolis. And 
then... year after year...step by step 
... all over the country . . . fresh 

Philadelphia Brand was made 
available. Today there’s a 
spic and span Kraft plant 
making fresh Philadelphia 
Brand within short shipping 
distance of practically every 
major city market. 

No doubt that word “fresh” 
tells the secret of success of 
this product which has be- 

come the largest-selling packaged 
cheese in the world. For today, 
careful production methods and 
rapid distribution make it possible 
for Kraft to guarantee the fresh- 
ness of this famous cream cheese. 
Behind that guarantee are many 
extra precautions which are inter- 
esting to anyone who works in the 


food field. 
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Supply of milk and cream 
of paramount importance 


To make Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese, Kraft must have great quan- 
tities of quality milk and cream. So 
in localities where Kraft has estab- 
lished plants, Kraft field men have 
worked directly with dairy farmers, 
helping them build up their herds and 
develop better methods of milk pro- 
duction. The milk and cream which 
Kraft buys must pass rigid tests for 
purity, freshness, richness . . . and 
are carefully pasteurized. 

Philadelphia Brand is made in 
modern plants . . . is quickly pack- 
aged by automatic machines in sani- 
tary parchment-paper-lined foil to 
protect its freshness. This famous 
brand of cream cheese is sold only 
in three-ounce and eight-ounce pack- 
ages, never in bulk. 


Freshness made possible 
by great distribution system 
Fast refrigerated trucks and cars 


speed the fresh Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese to city markets, where 
it’s quickly delivered to food stores 
... efficiently, economically. 

Kraft salesmen, too, play their 
part in the protection of freshness. 
They are especially trained to guard 
this delicate product; they help 
dealers keep their supply fresh by 


calling often; checking stocks and 


Pe): 5 a ne) 


advising the best ways of refrigerat- 
ing the cream cheese. For example, 
when a dealer wants to have a special 
display of Philadelphia Brand and 
put it out where more women will 
see it—a Kraft salesman shows him 
how to make an iced display. 


Newer knowledge of nutrition 
adds to popularity of product 


In the early days, this cream cheese 
was appreciated for its rich, delicate 
flavor. But today, when more home- 
makers understand the importance 
of nutrition, Philadelphia Brand is 
served to the family regularly, not 
only because it is a treat, but also 
because it is rich in important nutri- 
ents from milk and cream. This pure, 
wholesome cream cheese is included in 
the diets of children because of its high 
content of food energy from milk fat. 

An approximate analysis of the 
product is as follows: 


Prem. s «1 -«-« 652 


Here in Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese is an example of a food prod- 
uct with nation-wide popularity that 
has been built on flavor goodness, on 
worthwhile nutrition, and on qual- 
ity protected by many difficult and 
costly precautions. 

Rich dairy supplies... widespread 
plants . . . scientific tests . . . protect- 
ive packaging. ..speedy and efficient 
distribution . . . constant care . . 
skillful merchandising; all of these 
lie behind the fine, fresh flavor which 
has done so much to make Philadel. 
phia Brand America’s most popular 
cream cheese. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
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Moisture 52.60 
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A MISTAKE YOUR 
STUDENTS SHOULD 
NOT MAKE! 


* The name ...“Philadelphia” 
Cream Cheese... is so famous 
that some people think it ap- 
plies to any cream cheese. But 
certainly students and instruc- 
tors of home economics should 
not make this mistake. 
Philadelphia is the brand 
name of the cream cheese madé 
exclusively by Kraft. Only this 
cream cheese can have the words 
Philadelphia Brand printed on 
the label. That name on the 
foil package is the consumer’s 
assurance that the cheese has 
behind it Kraft’s important 
guarantee of freshness ! 























Courtesy The American Thread Company 


The turtleneck sweater is a perennial favorite for boys and young 
men, It is not difficult to make, and can be finished in time for 
Christmas. Size sixteen takes eleven two-ounce skeins of knitting 
worsted. Directions will be sent on request 


NEW slide film “Yes, We Can 

Have Housing’ has been pro 
duced by the United States Housing 
Authority, Federal Works Agency. To 
obtain a copy of this film and accom 
panying speech notes, send your order 
with seventy-five cents to Photo Lab, 
Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


xk 


Latest fashion note for men—in de 
fense and industrial work—is a plastic 
helmet made of heavy cotton cloth 
treated with a soy bean material. These 
helmets are strong enough to deflect 
blows up to forty pounds, which is all 
the human neck can stand. They are 
lighter than metal helmets and, under 
large scale production methods, could 
be put into general use quickly and 


cheaply if need arises. 
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The Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor is compiling a series 
of mimeographed circulars on labor 
laws for women in each of the States. 
The Illinois and Massachusetts circu- 
lars are now available free of charge. 
Topics covered include: provisions for 
hours and wages, unemployment com- 
nensation, rights and duties of employ- 
ees, old age and survivors insurance 


and employer’s liability. 
xk 


A new service for the people ot 
Pennsylvania is being planned by the 
Pennsylvania State College Extension 
Service. Packet libraries are to be 
assembled on subjects of current in- 
terest to labor groups, club women and 
community organizations. These packets 
will contain pamphlets, bulletins, books, 
current magazine articles and clippings 


on vital problems. They will be lent 
to schools and interested groups upon 
request to Miss Crystal Bailey, Exten- 
sion Librarian. 


xk 


Investigations by the United States 
Department of Agriculture Horticul- 
ture Field Laboratory at Orlando, 
Florida, show that while other varieties 
of oranges are known to provide rela- 
tively more ascorbic acid, the mandarin 
types of oranges are nearly three times 
as high in carotenoid pigments as sweet 
oranges. 

Carotenoid pigments, which create 
“carroty” color in foods, are important 
because several of them are converted 
into Vitamin A in the animal body. 


xk 


The fourth annual count of frozen 
food locker plants reported by the Ex- 
tension Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for July, 1941, 
showed a total of 3,623 plants open 
in 45 States. Maine, Rhode Island and 
Nevada are the only States reporting 
no lockers as yet. The average increase 
since 1938 has been 785 locker plants 
a year. Nearly 12 per cent of the 
plants are cooperatives. 

Some sections feel that they now 
have enough locker facilities to meet 
current patronage needs. In_ others, 
notably in California, Texas, Missis- 
sippi and Kansas, the rate of construc- 
tion of new plants has kept rising. The 
East and Southeast still have the fewest 
lockers per State. Iowa leads all States, 
with 475 locker plants. 

Individual farm families use frozen 
food lockers for storing home-grown 
meats, vegetables, fruits, eggs and 
other products, prepared and packed so 
they can be taken out readily when 
wanted. The frozen foods provide 
greater variety and vitamin-value in 
the winter diet of these families, says 
K. F. Warner, Extension meat spe- 
cialist. Also, the family need not spend 

(Continued on page 405) 
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abzies aze a vital pad 
of Human Existence 


Family life cannot go on without them. And as the world be- 
comes less sure of most things we have always taken for granted, 
it becomes important that some things be left to trust, — even 
some of the everyday things which loom so large in spending the 


family income. 


Home Economists who have so big a job in showing people of 
every income level how to use their money and their time intelli- 
gently, know that facts which can be trusted are worth real money 
to rich and poor alike. 


For ten years American Viscose Corporation has been trying seri- 
ously and honestly to provide facts for consumers through its 
Crown Quality Control Plan for controlling the quality of fabrics 
containing Crown rayon yarn, We weave no fabrics, we make no 
garments, but every fabric or garment carrying the Crown Tested 
tag or label has been carefully tested and approved by competent 
technicians for honest consumer performance. These are facts you 
can trust. 


American Viscose Corporation has prepared Educational Helps 
especially designed to meet present day problems. These are offered 
to Home Economists to help them in their study and teaching of 
improved techniques in the spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing and 
finishing of fabrics made from Crown rayon yarn. 


Select the material you need and fill out the coupon below — 
many of these are FREE. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 
350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





AMERICAN Viscose CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me the following Educational Helps checked below. Currency, Check or Money Order enclosed: 


O 1. Educational Kit, with one copy of “Home many Student Booklets as you require 
Economics and Rayon” O¢ 0 4."Important Facts About Spun Rayon” 

O 2.“What Is Rayon” . FREE 0 5.“Important Facts About Rayon” 

0 3.“Rayon from Forest to Fashion,” with as (1) Combination Offer 1 and 3 


PHE-11-41 
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Du Pont Rayon 


KAYON DIVISION, E. T. DU 
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TEACHING AIDS 


tell a rounded story 


1. Three-color wall chart, mounted and 


~ 


w 


varnished to prevent curling and soil. 
dize 35" x 23". A visual story of rayon 
from cellulose to yarn, Actual yarn sam- 
ples are attached, For teachers in high 
schools and colleges only. 


“Rayon Today,” a handy 16-page illus- 
trated booklet for student distribution. 


Free in limited quantities. 


Rayon Fact Book for teachers in high 
schools and colleges. Complete informa- 
won about rayon from yarn production 
to consumer use, 20 pages, well illus- 
trated, Stiff covers are lacquered, 


- Motion Picture with sound, showing 


what rayon is, how it is made, and its 
principal characteristics from a consumer 
standpoint. 16 mm, or 35 mm. Running 
time, 33 minutes. Film only. We do not 


furnish projector or operator, 


- Compact Cabinet, showing actual ma- 


terials used in making rayon yarns plus 
14 photographs of manufacturing opera- 
tions, Size 19" x 14”, Price, $2.00 









Are your classes composed of young women who plan 


to be designers or specialists in fields that demand de- 


tailed knowledge of textiles? Or do you devote only brief 


sessions to rayon as a part of more general courses such as 


home management or personal improvement? In either 


case, you will find Du Pont teaching aids easy to use. 


This material condenses the essence of Du Pont Rayon 


research into a simple, sequential story with plentiful pic- 


tures. Class outlines are easy to plan. And the pictures en- 


able students to see, read, and grasp quickly the backbone 


facts about rayon yarns, their varied uses, and how to 


care for rayon fabrics wisely, 


In ordering material, turn to the coupon section, or write 


RAYO 


PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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The President of the United States, alarmed at the increasing accident toll, has 
urged that every citizen enlist in a united campaign to conserve life and property. 
For maximum efficiency in these unusual times, it is essential to have maximum 
safety twenty-four hours a day. A safe home calls for the same interest, alertness, 
intelligence and expenditure of energy that goes into the making of safe defense 
industries. You can assist in the national safety program by placing greater em- 


phasis on home safety education. 


Don’t Fatt For Tuts! 


Keep the floor clear of anything and everything that may 
cause a fall. That includes playthings, pencils, suitcases 
and the toe offending rocker. 

Remove at once any grease, water or food spilled on the 
floor. 

Use a small stepladder instead of a chair, table or box 
for reaching a high shelf or hanging a picture. Be sure 
the ladder is sturdy. 

Use nonskid mats for tub, shower and bathroom floor. 
A turkish towel in the bottom of the tub may save your 
life. 

Highly polished floors and stairs may look well, but must 
we please the eye at the expense of a broken arm or leg? 


>. Scatter rugs are dangerous at the top or bottom of stairs. 


So are rugs with worn spots or curled edges that catch 


the heel. 


. Cellar and attic stairs are not for storage of scrubbing 


pans, ironing boards, table leaves or wash_ baskets. 


Painting the lower stair a different shade from the floor 


saves many a bad fall. 


. All stairs and porches should be provided with railings. 


Icy steps and wet leaves on porches and sidewalks cause 


many serious injuries. 


PLay SAFE Wirn Fire! 


I. 


Use safety instead of friction matches. Strike the match 
away from rather than towards the body. Be sure match 
is put out after use and is disposed of safely. 

Hanging draperies and flowing sleeves are bait for any 
flame. So is a fuzzy bathrobe. It is so easy to reach over 
a lighted burner to light one on the back of the stove! 
Decorate a safe Christmas tree. Candles make attractive 
decorations; they also start a good many fires. 


. Smoking causes thousands of dollars of damage every 


month, Don’t smoke in bed. Do use noninflammable ash 
trays. ; 
Keep celluloid toilet articles and other inflammable house 


hold equipment away from fire. 


6. Check all possibilities of spontaneous combustion. Re 


member that a limited amount of oxygen and a certain 
amount of dampness speed up oxidation. This causes 


many “freak” accidents. 
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Martha Westfall, 
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Educational Advisor 


There should be a fire extinguisher in every home and 


a screen for every open fireplace. 


THINK OF OrHeRs! 


Safeguard others by keeping a model home medicine 


cabinet with all containers labeled to contents 


indicate 


and use. 

Wash fruits and vegetables before using. 
Bend in the top of an open tin can before throwing 
away. 

Do not set open kettles of hot liquids on the floor. 
Keep a small tin box for discarded razor blades. 
Give only safe toys to small children. 
Provide adequate ventilation wherever gas or oil stoves 


are in use. 


Keep EvLecrriciry iN Irs PLace! 


? 


U 


iF 
. Sharp kitchen knives should be kept in a 


? 


Keep all cords for electrical appliances in repair. 
Remove an attachment plug by grasping the plug and 
not by pulling the cord. 

Disconnect heating appliances by 
rather than relying on the switch. 
An electrical appliance and its cord should be kept dry. 
hands. 


unplugging the cord 


with wet 
An ordinary 


It should never be touched 
Avoid overloading the electric fuse. 


socket is not designed for connecting the electric iron 


light 


or the washing machine. 


se Your Heap ro SAve Your Hanps! 


Test hot water before putting hands in it. 

rack. Never 
put a knife in dish water with silverware. 

Use a reliable antiseptic whenever the skin is broken 
‘Take care of a burn immediately. 

Use a wet paper that can be thrown away to collect all 
splinters of broken glass. Wrap pieces of broken china 
and glass before throwing it in the waste can. 


. Open a steaming vessel or roaster with a hand cloth and 


lift the far side first. 

Keep the handles of cooking pots and pans turned so 
that they are not easily upset. 

Keep frying fat at a low temperature to avoid spattering. 


Keep water away from it, too. 
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Student teachers participate in the “‘Home Economics School of the 
Air” planned and presented over Station KWSC by the College of 
Home Economics, Stzte College of Washington. The teacher on the 
left is interviewing a college faculty member on spring landscaping 


OR a little over ten years, the 

College of Home Economics of 

the State College of Washington 
has put on a weekly “school of the 
air’ for high school home economics 
students. Yo make sure the program 
would be on the high school level, the 
committee in charge included a teacher 
trainer and three high school teachers 
all of whom used the programs in their 
classes. This committee arranged the 
programs and, using high school texts, 
made up reference lists for the pro- 
grams. Those responsible for the talks 
made out “before” and “after” ques- 
tions. Copies of the programs with 
preparatory questions, follow-up and 
suggested references were mailed to all 
home economics teachers at the begin- 
ning of each semester. This gave them 
an opportunity to plan their units so 
as to use the radio programs to advan- 
tage. A seasonal sequence was followed 
as far as possible, since season moti- 
vates many of our homemaking units. 

In the course of a year, we tried to 
cover all phases of home economics. 
For example, the past year we put on 
a series of six home relations programs 
and four consumer buying programs. 
Through these programs we hoped to 
accomplish two things. First, we hoped 
they would be of value to high school 
students; secondly, we hoped they 
might serve as demonstration lessons 
for young teachers who seem to find 
these phases of homemaking difficult to 
teach, 

We were assigned one fifteen-minute 
period per week of the Extension Serv 
ice’s daily homemakers’ program at 
1:15 o'clock. We feel that this tie-up 
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is a decided advantage. The day be- 
fore our program is to be given, the 
announcer calls attention to it and 
urges the homemakers to listen in. This 
means that homemakers as well as high 
school girls and their teachers hear our 
broadcasts. It seemed better for the 
mothers to hear the broadcast for 
themselves, rather than just the daugh- 
ter’s version. In fact, teachers were 
urged to remind their students to ask 
their mothers to listen. Unless they 
did, we feared we might be creating 
discord instead of harmony. This was 
especially true for the relationships 
programs. 

Last spring, before planning a tenta- 
tive program for this fall, a survey 
was made to ascertain the interest in 
and use of these programs. This in- 
cluded a questionnaire to all home 
economics teachers in eastern Washing- 
ton. The findings, plus a pooling of 
our own experiences and observations, 
showed that: 

1. Since the radio is one of our newer 
educational tools, the place to begin is 
with prospective teachers while in 
training. We found that it was not 
the young teachers but the older ones 
who were interested in using the pro- 
grams. The young ones seemed loath 
to upset their regular routine. Some 
said, “The programs don’t fit in with 
Others said, “If I 


could get the programs when I want 


what I’m doing.” 


them I would use them.” In other 
words, they saw the difficulties and not 
the opportunities. 

One young teacher expressed what 
seemed to be a too common practice 


when she said, “I used the canning and 


clothing ones but didn’t bother with 
the consumer and home relations ones.” 
Yet those who used the latter pro- 
grams said they were the most inter- 
esting to their students and aroused 
the liveliest discussions. Our guess is 
that therein lies the explanation. The 
young teachers felt secure as long as 
the discussions were on foods and cloth- 
ing but not when they were on con- 
sumer and relationships problems. In 
fact, one young teacher confessed that 
at first she was “afraid of the pro- 
grams,” but gained confidence as she 
used them. 

On the other hand, we heard of 
some interesting examples of teacher 
initiative. One teacher called the at- 
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tention of the physical education in- 
structor to the nutrition programs and 
informed the social science teacher of 
the consumer and_ relationships pro- 
grams. In another school, a home eco- 
nomics student from the listening-in 
section reported the program to the 
following morning section. 

2. Talks and interviews seemed to be 
the most satisfactory types of pro- 
grams. No matter how good the dram- 
atization script, the performance is 
likely to be amateurish at best, since 
college students are inclined to overdo 
dramatic effects, and high school stu- 
dents’ voices are immature and do not 
carry well. 


3. Program material written and 
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inthe High School Homemaking Program 


presented by faculty members seemed 
most satisfactory. The faculty mem- 


‘ 


bers speak “with a voice of authority, 
hence get the message across.’ Help is 
given them on script delivery by a 
member of the radio staff. 

Material prepared by students is not 
satisfactory. Their approach is usually 
good but, unless carefully checked, the 
subject matter is likely to be superficial 
and even inaccurate. 

4. The teachers like to have each 
program close with a brief summary 
of the points made and a few pertinent 
questions or problems for class discus- 
sion. They also want the study ques 


tions and bibliography. Follow-up ques- 


tions will not be sent out in advance 


again, since it is dificult to make out 
good discussion questions so far ahead 
of the program. 

5. Copies of all radio programs 
should be available for teacher use 
after the broadcast. Frequently, teach- 
ers and students want to “hear it 
again.” Often a class is forced to miss 
a program because of a general high 
school program. Sometimes teachers 
would like to listen to the programs 
but cannot get the station in their local- 
ity. The expense of recording is, for 
us, prohibitive. Hence our plan for 
this year is to have a ditto carbon copy 
of each program made when the neces- 
sary radio station copies are made. 
Then, if requests for copies come in, 
our N.Y.A. help can run them off. 
Teachers who would like to use the 
programs but cannot get good recep 
tion, may receive copies of the complete 


set by enrolling their schools. It may 


Once a week teachers, student teach- 
ers and home economics classes 
gather in the Pullman High School 
to listen to the KWSC “Home 
Economics School of the Air.” They 
use a small portable radio and take 
notes for a follow-up discussion. 
Since this program is assigned the 
time ordinarily devoted to the Ex- 
tension Service’s daily homemakers’ 
program, the mothers of many of 
the students are also listening in 








By Catherine T. Bryden, 


Assistant Professor 
Home Economics Education, State 


College of Washington, Pullman 
COG 


be necessary to pay a small tee for this 
service. 

6. The lack of good radios in the 
schools is a handicap. At present, many 
home economics teachers are taking 
their own portable radios to school on 
program days. This practice indicates 
the need for selling the school admin 
istrators on the value of homemaking 
radio programs. 

7. The biggest problem is the time 
There is no standard time for home 
rooms, activity periods, student body 
meetings, etc. Neither is there any uni 
formity in the home economics teach 
ers’ schedules. A number reported they 
were unable to use the program be 
cause they had no class at that hour. 
Since we have tried the 1:15 hour for 
two years, this year we are going to 
try 10:15—the time for the -Extension 
Service’s morning homemakers’ pro 
gram. 

On the whole, our experiment has 
been interesting and worthwhile, al 
though a lot of work for the commit 
tee and those taking part in the presen 
tation of programs. Where programs 
have been used regularly in the schools, 
there has been a steady growth in inter 
est on the part of both teachers and 
pupils, 

In conclusion, | would add that: 

1. There is a definite place in high 
school homemaking classes for radio 
programs prepared especially for them 
—first, to bring in new material and 
second to present old material in a 
unique way. 

2. The use of radio programs in 
high school homemaking classes, is a 


(Concluded on page 402) 
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For Publicity—Reports— Class Study—And Records 


CAMERA and the knowledge 
of a few fundamentals of pho- 
E tography are decided assets to 
the home economics teacher who plans 
to prepare publicity for her local news- 
paper, to write illustrated magazine 
articles or to make pictorial records of 
department activities. Newspapers 
which have never deigned to use your 
carefully prepared homemaking depart- 
ment news notes, may fall for a good 
photo of your girls pricing meat in the 
local butcher shop. Good photos of 
the institutional management class 
visiting the kitchens of industry may 
tempt the editor of a magazine de- 
voted to education. Your state super 
visor will be overjoyed to have proof- 
of-the-pudding pictures accompanying 
your annual report of homemaking 
projects and activities. Why not wake 
up to these possibilities ? 
The first step in taking good pic 


tures is to become thoroughly familiar 
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By Diana D. Erler 


with your camera. Know its limitations 
and potentialities. Keep a record of 
every picture you take—the time of 
day, lighting conditions, distance from 
subject, exposure, etc. In photography, 
as in other fields, there is no substitute 
for experience. 

If you do not have a camera, buy an 
inexpensive fixed focus box camera and 
follow the instructions that come with 
it. Good photos are not so dependent 
upon elaborate equipment as on_in- 
genuity and the ability to visualize pic- 
ture possibilities in commonplace situa 
tions and materials. 

Although technical perfection is es- 
sential for photographs intended for 
publication, no good photographer loses 
sight of the chief qualification for all 
good illustrations—they tell a story. 
The simpler the story, the more readily 


4 
This photo is worthless as a 
teaching aid. The technique of 


using the paring gadget is lost 
against a confusing background 


«« RIGHT 


A how-to-do photo should be 
taken against a plain background 
and from the angle best suited 
for instruction. Here, the camera 
was focused over the shoulder of 
the demonstrator. The hands 
show clearly how to use the parer 


| P hotos 


grasped, the better the photo is likely 
to be. Some photography experts sug- 
gest that amateurs assume their photos 
will be used without explanatory cap- 
tions. This, of course, is unlikely. 
Even a good photo can be made more 
effective by a forceful caption. Never- 
theless the assumption will help the 
amateur to focus attention on essentials 
and to eliminate all details that clutter 
the background and detract trom the 
main point. 

Arthur H. Weese, a specialist in 
home economics photography for the 
Frederick Bradley Organization, makes 
the following basic suggestions for tak- 
ing good photographs: 

1. Keep your photographs simple and 
to the point. Eliminate blank foreground 
and non-essential details which serve no 
purpose and take up valuable space. 
If the subject of your photos is mixing 
dough or mending a sock, it is seldom 
desirable to include the entir figure 
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of the person doing the mixing or 
mending. The hands will tell the story. 

2. Aim for a single center of interest. 
If a cake being put into the oven is 
the theme of your photo, subordinate 
that new model kitchen cabinet. Bet- 
ter still, leave it out. 

3. Watch your backgrounds. A pic- 
ture on the wall may provide a spot 
of interest or merely obscure the out- 
lines of the head of the person being 
photographed. A bridge lamp placed 
some distance in the background may, 
in the finished photo, appear to be 
growing out of your model’s head. 
Tangled foliage is another pitfall. 
Lovely to the naked eye, it is likely to 
be a blurry, confused mass in a photo. 
For safety’s sake it is better to pose 
the model against a plain painted wall 
or an open sky. If a dark background 
is required to contrast, hang a dark 
cloth behind her or have her stand in 
a shady spot out of doors. The same 
general rules apply to inanimate objects. 

4. Place the person or object to be 
photographed to the right or left of 
the photo rather than in the exact cen- 
ter. This is a principle of composition 
invariably followed by 
photographers. 

5. Take your photo from the angle 
best suited to tell a story or produce a 
desired effect. A photo meant to in- 
struct (a pair of hands knitting, for 
example) should be taken from the 
point of view of the person doing the 
knitting. Instead of standing in front 
of the knitter, focus the camera over 
Thus the technique of 
yarn can be 


professional 


her shoulders. 
holding 
grasped more readily. 

6. Plan your photos in series, rather 
than as individual illustrations. Several 
angles of a subject or steps in a project 
are more informative to the reader and 
more useful in making an interesting 
pictorial lay-out than a single all-inclu- 


needles and 


sive shot. 

The possibilities for good home eco- 
nomics photos are endless. Nor is a 
model apartment and modern labora- 
tory equipment essential. 

A lesson in laundering a sweater, for 
instance, provides any number of good 


Photographic possibilities. The first 


RIGHT» 


A good photo of kitchen uten- 
sils depends for its oomph on a 
simple but interesting arrange- 
ment and contrast in values and 
texture. Shadows can be used to 
make a photo more effective but 
a distorting shadow may spoil 
the entire composition 
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photo might show preparatory steps— 
the sweater placed flat on white paper 
while a pencilled outline is drawn to 
record the exact measurements. Be- 
cause of the whiteness of the back- 
ground it would be best to use a vividly 
striped sweater for contrast. In the 
second illustration the sweater is shown 
on its way into a basin of billowing 
soapsuds. The third shot is taken as 
the sweater is being rolled in a turkish 
towel to absorb excess moisture. <A 
fourth might show it being blocked to 
conform with the pencilled outline made 
before washing. For the final illustra- 
tion take a close-up of one of the stu- 
dents wearing the sweater. This will 
add human interest and round out the 
picture story. To save time in photo- 
graphing this particular series, take the 
































WRONG | 


This checked tablecloth makes a 
distracting background. The or- 
derly arrangement of utensils is 
uninteresting and lacks depth 


Then it will not be 
necessary to wait for the sweater to dry 
before taking the final picture. 

The foods laboratory is also a poten- 


last photo first. 


tial source of innumerable interesting 
photos. Turn the camera on a market 
basket overflowing with produce. Catch 
the various steps in pie crust making— 
cutting the fat into the flour, rolling the 
dough to flaky thinness, fluting the 
edges with a fork, popping the tin into 
the oven or taking out the golden crust. 
Picture the process of salad making, 
from washing the vegetables at the 
kitchen sink to tossing the mixed in- 
gredients in a huge salad bowl. Even 
so homely a task as preparing potatoes 
can be the subject of an interesting 
photo, particularly if a new paring 
gadget is used. 

A mixed grill may consist of a 
prosaic assortment of meats and vege- 
tables or fruits, but arrange the in- 
dividual items on the broiling rack 
ready for the oven and you have the 
makings of a photographic gem. 

In photographing foods, it is par- 
ticularly important to keep the arrange- 
ment simple. Watch out for distorting 
Make certain that all fruits 


and vegetables to be pictured are firm, 


shadows. 
fresh and crisp. Wherever possible 
make use of contrast in values and tex- 
tures. Dark masses should be arranged 
against light ones; patterned dishes 
used with a plain white cloth. A smooth 


Hlustrations by 
Frederick Bradley 











wooden salad bowl or cheese tray be- 
comes a hundred per cent more effective 
if pictured on a roughly woven table- 
cloth in a checked pattern or peasant 
design. 

It is seldom necessary to show the 
entire top of the table in taking photos 
of table settings. Ordinarily, one com- 
plete cover with the centerpiece and 
perhaps a stack of plates partially 
glimpsed is sufficient to carry the idea. 

Take a photo of a wholesome school 
lunch ready to be packed into the 
lunchbox—the sandwiches in one com- 
partment, a thermos bottle alongside, 
some fruit and cookies waiting their 
turn. Such a photo can be used as an 
educational piece in promoting improved 
lunches brought from home. Likewise, 
an attractive lunch from the school 


cafeteria photographed in the hands of 


a hungry school child can be used in 
publicizing the school lunch program. 

A sewing project yields excellent sub- 
ject matter for a series of photo illus- 
trations. These may be used later as 
a teaching tool. First show an attrac- 
tive student studying her pattern. Then 
take progressive photos of her adjust- 
ing the pattern to the fabric, cutting the 
cloth, basting by hand, stitching by ma- 
chine, being fitted by another student, 
pressing the finished garment and, 
finally, show the student wearing the 
garment with its appropriate acces- 
sories. 

In taking photos of students it is 
often dificult to get the model to as- 
sume an unselfconscious pose. Often it 
helps to have her do something with 
her hands such as: arranging a bowl of 
flowers, flipping the pages of a book, 
opening a letter, putting on gloves. Try 
posing her with her hand on the back 
of a chair, holding a door knob as 
though she was about to open or close 
the door. It is the natural charac- 
teristic motion that make a good action 
photo. 

Photos of the annual fashion show 
can be used to advantage on bulletin 
boards and school year books. If the 
lighting is right, a staircase makes an 
effective background for such pictures. 
The model’s hand may rest lightly on 
the stair rail with her feet posed for 
walking up or down according to the 
way she is facing. If she is walking 
up, back view to the Camera, have her 
turn her head to show a glimpse of her 
profile. A three-quarter view is usually 
better than a full back or front. Good 
posture is an essential for all “fashion 
photos.” 


Lessons in remodeling are part of 
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Babies are good human interest 
subjects for the amateur photog- 
rapher. This photo of Edith 
Elizabeth was taken with an in- 
expensive box camera using an 
ordinary portrait lens 
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Photo Prizes for Yo 


Practical Home Economics will 
give a $2.00 prize every month 
January through June for the 
best photo showing home econ- 
omics in action, 


RULES 


1. Submit glossy prints by first of 
month preceding month of award. 
2. Accompany photo with full name, 


address and occupational position. 
3. Accompany photo with this infor- 
mation: 
a. complete identification of sub- 
ject: matter. 
b. kind of camera 
¢. time of day picture was taken 
d. lens opening and exposure. 
1. No photo will be returned. Right 
to reproduce must be given. 
5. The opinion of the judges shall be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate 
awards will be made. 


Send entries to 
B. M. Stover, Editor 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
168 Fourth Ave., New York City 











your dressmaking program. It is a good 
idea to take a photo of a girl wearing 
an inexpensive ready-made dress. Then 


show her wearing the same dress which 


has been improved by a few handmade 


touches, the elimination of fussy trim- 
ming details and careful fitting. 





Suppose you were illustrating an 
article about the ever-important job 
problem. Neatness, poise, courtesy and 
other characteristics which job hunters 
should cultivate can be effectively 
photographed to help put the story 
across. For instance, neatness_ im- 
mediately suggests a clean faced boy 
brushing his hair to a state of smooth 
sleekness, scrubbing his fingernails or 
shining his shoes. <A pair of spotless 
hands stretched out for inspection tell 
a story. So do trim legs with hosiery 
seams straight beneath an even hemline. 

To illustrate pose, plan a photo of a 
girl introducing a boy to an older per- 
son, her mother or her father. Or 
show her being interviewed for a job. 
The corner of a desk with a telephone 
or other simple desk appointments will 
suffice to suggest office atmosphere. 
Here, too, neatness and good taste as 
well as poise may be suggested by the 
appearance of the applicant’s hair and 
clothing, and by the posture she as- 
sumes while being interviewcd. 

Right and wrong pictures are an ef- 
fective way of making illustrations 
more pointed. An overdressed applicant 
with untidy hair seated in a slouched 
position while being questioned would 
make a good compan‘on piece to the 
above. In the same way the back view 
of a pair of legs encased in torn stock- 
ings with crooked seams and shoes with 
rundown heels contrast with the hosiery 
photo suggested above. 

These are only suggestions for in- 
teresting photos you can take. There 
are no set rules. The only limits are 
the ones you set yourself. If you train 
yourself to see possibilities in the com- 
monplace situation and follow the 
simple rules given here, you can de- 
velop a profitable avocation that will 
give you a great deal of pleasure both 


inside and outside of school. 
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The All in One Camera Book—W. 
Emanuel & F. L. Dash, Focal Press. 
All the Photo Tricks—Edwin Smith, 

Focal Press, England. 

Amateur Photographers’ Handbook — 
written by Frederick Collins; revised 
by Aaron Sussman, Crowell Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 

Graphic Graphlex Photography and 
Miniature Camera Work by Morgan 
& Lester, Graphlex Company. 

How to Make Good Pictures and Ele- 
mentary Photography, Eastman Kodak. 

Photography, Its Principles and Practice 
—Neblette, Macmillan Company 

The Photographer’s Rule Book—!.arry 
June, Macmillan Company. 
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Knowing how to teach is important, 
but knowing what to teach is equally 
so. The teacher must know the con- 
ditions under which her pupils live 


to . 


T is not enough for us to know 

that two-thirds of the nation’s fami- 

lies have incomes of less than $1,500 
a year. It is not enough for us to know 
something about the conditions under 
which our pupils live. We must plan 
to use this knowledge to help these 
voung people (and through them their 
families) to live better than they 
otherwise would. In order to do this, 
it may be necessary for us to analyze 
critically our present teaching habits. 
Having done that, we must organize 
basic facts and keep them in mind when 
planning work. Finally, we must put 
our knowledge and plans into action. 


Be Honest WITH YOURSELF 


. Are you guilty of subscribing to 
Vogue Magazine for your depart- 
ment and recommending Vogue 
patterns to girls whose parents 
have only $67.54 a year for all the 
family clothing? 

Are you building and furnishing a 
$10,000 ‘dream house” in the minds 
of these same girls? 

Do you know that eight out of ten 
farm homes have less than $1,000 
incomes, and still insist that every 
girl should buy $1.95 scissors be- 
cause they are the “best”? 

Do you throw away the food left 
over after a laboratory lesson, or 
do you show the students how to 
use every leftover? 

Do you spend valuable time teach- 
ing formal dinner service to girls 
who need help in planning simple 
family meals? 

Are Vanta baby clothes the only 
kind included in your illustrative 
material ? 

Do you tell your girls that there 
are only four or five kinds of china 


worth owning? 
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Planning is essential in the fune- 
tioning home economics program. 
Here, Helen Alleman (center) and 


students plan work together 


8. Do you use only a gas or electric 


stove in the homemaking laboratory 
when three-fourths of the girls 
have coal stoves in their homes? 
Do you set your standard of living 
so high that everyone is afraid to 
have you call? 

Are you helping to make the girls 
happy in the environment in which 
they are living or are you making 
them unhappy and dissatisfied with 
what their parents have been able 
to give them? 


Keep THESE Points IN MIND 


Many students come from homes 
where there is not enough money 
to buy the food necessary for an 
adequate diet. Nor is the available 
food dollar spent wisely. 

Food is the largest single item in 
the average family budget, and at 
the present time too many people 
are living on inadequate diets. 
Some one has said, “Out of the last 
War came aviation; out of this war 
may come nutrition.” Students 
should know that stronger bodies 
mean a stronger America. 

In time of war there is greater 
nervous strain as well as added 
financial strain. Students should 
know this and be prepared to meet 
it. 

It is one thing to be able to earn an 


income and quite another thing to 


By Helen Alleman 


Home Economics Instructor 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Doing follows planning. The _ in- 
school experience which does not 
help students to live better than 
they otherwise would is not worthy 
the label education. These girls are 
comparing prices in a local store 
prior to spending their food dollar 


be able to spend it intelligently. To 

do the latter students should know: 

A. The place of the consumer in 
our economic system. 

B. The problems of today’s con 
sumer. 

(1) Needs vs. wants. 

(2) Choice of standard of liv 
ing. Standard should not be 
so high that the tamils 
members are constantly 
worried about meeting ob 
ligations. 

(3) Methods of buying. Can 
we afford the price of 
“Easy Payments’? 

Something of the marketing sys 

tem. 

(1) Activities and functions of 

the market. 
) Kinds of markets. 
(3) Value of advertising 
(4+) Value otf brands 


names and labels. 


( 


) 
> 
5 


Something ot yvovernment-con 

sumer relationship. 

(1) Legislation—Federal Foods 
ind Drug Act—State and 


local protection. Over) 








(2) Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 
E. Something of consumer organi- 
zations and consumer coopera- 
tives. 


A FunctionaL UNIT Is BASED on 
SounpD SociAL AND Economic Facts 


What are the characteristics of a 
functional unit? 

1. It recognizes immediate needs and 

interests of pupils. 
Example: Pupils learn how to make 
their homes more attractive and 
convenient without spending much, 
if any, money. 

2. It has social significance. 
Example: Pupils learn the meaning 
oF “S00. L.,” “EEGA.,” “ade- 
quate housing” 
housing.” 

3. It must have unity. 

Example: A unit on housing is not 
complete unless organized around 
a central theme so that all subject 
matter is closely related. 

4. It is comprehensive, utilizing a de- 


and “cooperative 





sirable fusion of the various subject 
fields. 

Example: Housing is related to 
health, to crime, to citizenship, to 
economics and to family relation- 
ships. There is also the esthetic 
aspect of housing. 

5. It has continuity in that it relates 
to preceding and following units. 
Example: A unit on housing might 
well be followed by a unit on home 
management or family relation- 
ships. 

6. It involves reading materials and 

learning activities suited to the 
varied maturity and capacity of the 
pupils. 
Example: The newspaper, the 
movies, the radio are all used as 
teaching aids. Pupils are guided in 
their choice of movies and radio 
programs. 

7. It makes the classroom a labora- 
tory for constructive work rather 
than merely a place to recite. 
Example: Pupils plan their work 
together in the classroom, then 





carry it into their homes and com. 
munity. In a housing unit they may 
plan a survey of the town in which 
they live. They study housing prob- 
lems at different income levels 
They observe the connection be 
tween poor housing, health and de. 
linquency, and report back to the 
classroom. 

8. It offers opportunity for pupil par- 

ticipation in planning and executing 
and evaluating the work of the 
unit. 
Example: Continuing the survey 
suggested in the previous example, 
pupils evaluate their findings and 
draw significant conclusions. 

9. It improves the pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship by making the teacher co- 
adventurer with the student. 

10. It contributes to the development 
of wholesome social habits and at- 
titudes on the part of pupils. 
Example: Pupils who are planning 
and working with you instead of 
under you are more willing to dis- 
cuss their problems with you. 


Whabe eviewing a Game 


VERY instructive, interesting and 

pleasant climax to any unit of 
work is the “Name It” game. This 
game is easy for students to under- 
stand. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of players. It can be adapted to 
almost any unit of work and will cover 
a wide range of information in a com- 
paratively short time. Besides that, 
it’s fun. 

I have used the “Name It” game suc- 
cessfully following units on fabrics, 
sewing and embroidery stitches, house 
furnishings and food substances. 

This is how it is played: 

1. Take a long sheet of paper and 
rule it horizontally into twenty-seven 
sections. In the top section at the left 
margin write the word “alphabet” and 
under that write a letter of the alpha- 
bet in each of the twenty-six sections. 
Then divide the page vertically into six 
or more equal sections, depending on 
number of headings you wish to use, 
and draw lines from top to bottom of 
page. 

2. Along the top section, opposite the 
word alphabet, list the divisions of the 
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unit subject matter. (See example be- 
low.) 

3. State the goal and the time limit. 
(Fifteen to twenty minutes is usually 
ample.) 

4. Let each pupil check her own list 


and fill in vacancies as the results are 
discussed. 

5. For variety, allow students to 
draw sides and have a contest. Prizes 
may be awarded on special occasions. 


A TextiLe “Name It” 


A Review oF Fispres AND FaAprics. 
How many fabrics do you know by 
name and fibre content? 


























Alphabet Cotton Linen Silk Rayon Wool 

A art alpaca 
broadcloth 
batiste 

B Belgium broadcloth broadcloth 
chambray china silk crepe cashmere 
cheesecloth crepe challis crepe 

c crinkled crepe] crash challis 

D damask duvetyn 

E 

etc, 
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Waveline Babbitt, honor student at Indiana Central College, 
Indianapolis, sailed from New York on the El Nil, May 17, 1941, to 
Sierra Leone, West Africa. She had been chosen to serve as student 
representative and teacher in the United Brethren School at Moy- 


amba. 


The following letter was written to Mary Huey, Director of the 
Home Economics Department at Indiana Central College, a month 
after Miss Babbitt’s arrival at the Harford School for Girls: 


August 10, 1941 


Dear Miss Huey, 

Thank you for sending the pj’s, patterns, buttons, candy and 
gum. The pajamas fit very well, and I’m going to hem them 
this week. The girls did a lovely job, and as soon as time 
permits I shall write them. 

I’m sending my child care and_ nutrition 
work to you. My home economics training has proved most 
practical and helpful for the mission field. Now I have senior 
and junior sewing and seventh grade sewing. Next term 
cooking classes are to be started, along with home management 
and home nursing. I also teach senior and junior English and 
arithmetic supervision in five grades—one day a week in each 
grade. i 

There are four of us here at the School. The job of house- 
keeper has been given to me, so I do all of the meal planning, 
marketing, etc. Our house boys do the work, but they need a 
great deal of supervision. The cook is good, but anything other 
than the simplest of foods is foreign to him. I’m glad, however, 
because it gives me a chance to work more in the kitchen. The 
wood stove requires quite an adjustment of cooking time and 
methods. Fortunately there is an electrolux, I hardly see how 
we’d manage without it. 

We have a large pineapple patch so I serve pineapples in 
some form three times a day—sliced, baked or fried and in 
upside-down cakes, puddings, ice cream, sherbets and salads. 
Bananas will soon have to take the place of pineapples. Vege- 
tables don’t grow here very well because of the hard rains for 
half the year and the intense heat and dryness the other half. 

Every day motherless babies from the town are brought to 
the school for free milk. They have no food except what we 
give them because Sierra Leone does not raise cows for milk. 
We use Klim, a powdered whole milk, and canned milk. Last 
Friday a four-day-old baby was brought in. Such a pitiful look- 
ing creature! Its navel cord had been tied with dirty native 
rope and the navel which was infected was giving off a most 
offensive odor. We sterilized the navel immediately and put 
clean bands and powder on it. Now it is practically healed. 

I'd like to tell you about some of our foods, particularly 
imported ones, but because of censorship it is not wise to do 
so. I can say that the native rice and stew is delicious. One 
of our native teachers comes over each Saturday and cooks 
some for us. It is made of unpolished rice; meat such as beef 
and liver combined, chicken or corned beef; onions; tomatoes; 
nut oil and red hot peppers. It’s wonderful! 

I send a greeting and best wishes to all my friends. 

Sincerely yours, 


WAVELINE Bapsitt 


P.S. My American Woman's Cookbook is invaluable. 
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Miss Babbitt’s philosophy of homemaking education is 
well expressed in her enclosed short account of the African 
girl’s need for child care training. 

“More than ever before I can see a real need for teach 
ing child care in the schools. It seems to be much more 
necessary for the African girl than for the American girl, 
because the desire to get married and to have children seems 
to be greater here. To be able to bear children is looked 
upon as a wonderful privilege, and if a woman does not 
have children, she is considered next to nothing in the eyes 
of her fellow Africans. This is one reason why the problem 
of polygamy is so great here. If there is not a husband for 
every woman, one man will take three or four or even 
more wives. 

“In my child care classes I plan to deal with the problem 
of pre-natal care. This part of the work is to include les- 
sons on the development of the baby, the proper care of the 
pregnant mother, and immediate post-natal care. (The 
girls in the two oldest classes, which are comparable to 
freshmen and sophomore high school at home, are from 
seventeen to twenty-one years of age. It is likely that they 
will marry soon after graduation from Harford). I shall 
deal with the problem of sanitation because their standards 
of cleanliness are low and many babies (it is estimated at 
90%) die because of lockjaw due most to improper care of 
the navel), dysentery, fevers and malnutrition. Simple 
methods of caring for the baby can be introduced. Of course, 
basins are unheard of in the pure native homes, but they 
can use gourds and calibashes for basins. 

“Of course, clothes are no problem here. Children in 
the uneducated homes do not bother with clothing until th: 
period of adolescence. When children are born to educated 
people, a few simple dresses are made. Diapers are not 
worn. Sometimes old strips of cloth are used as diapers, 
but more often the child is entirely nude. Simple, cool, com 
fortable garments are going to be made to illustrate what 
they can do for the child, and the advantages of wearing 
diapers will be discussed. Actually the children do not look 
too undressed even though they are nude, because their skin 
acts as sort of a garment! Until babies are two or three 
weeks old, they are a lovely rosy brown. 

“Nutrition is a grave problem. Mothers nurse the chil 
dren until they are between two and three years old. This 
feeding is supplemented with anything and everything as soon 
as the baby gets big enough to grab for himself. The result 

(Concluded on page 402) 














There are twelve complete housekeeping apartments in the new girls’ dormitory at Branch Agricultural College, 
Cedar City, Utah. The science building is at the right; a corner of the shop shows at the left 





Life ina College Housekeeping _Apartment 


The author writes: 


“Two years ago when I entered the 
Branch Agricultural College at Cedar 
City, Utah, I was also admitted by ap- 
plication into the new Girls’ Dormi- 
tory, which was built during the sum- 
mer of 1939. Although I am a stu- 
dent of Education I have always been 
interested in the practical side of 
home economics, and life in the 


dormitory housekeeping apartment 
gave me plenty of practice. 

“Last Spring I graduated from the 
B.A.C., which is only a two year col- 
lege. In September I entered Brig- 


ham Young University on a_ scholar- 


Edna Ashby 


ship.” 


| een twelve housekeeping apart 
ments in the Girls’ Dormitory at 
the Branch Agricultural College pro 
vide practice for the girls taking home 
economics, homemaking experience for 
those not studying that course and 
training in citizenship for all who live 


there. 


_ 


cach apartment is completely equip 
ped to accommodate four girls. Work 


ing as a unit, these girls take turns 


planning, buying, preparing and serving 
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the meals, and keeping the apartment 
clean. 

No housekeeper is employed. The 
forty-eight girls keep up not only their 
own apartments but the corridors, bath- 
rooms (one in each of the three wings), 
laundry and reception room. These 
extra duties are assigned weekly by 
the matron. 

The distribution of living respon- 
sibilities within each apartment is 
worked out by the girls. The following 
plan developed by one group has proved 
most satisfactory: One girl assumes 
the responsibility for buying the food 
and preparing and serving meals for 
one week. She must stay within a cer- 
tain food budget. The following week 
she keeps the entire apartment clean 
and in order. Every Saturday she 
shares the duties of thoroughly cleaning 
the apartment for the matron’s weekly 
inspection. Every two weeks she helps 
with the laundry in a community room 
equipped with two washers, tubs, 
driers, irons and ironing boards. Dur- 
ing this time she is learning to co- 
operate with others in the apartment. 
She must share the bed and take her 
turn sleeping on the studio couch which 


pulls out into a double bed. She must 








keep her clothes hung in the closet. 
She must respect the rights of others 
by being on time for meals and by keep- 
ing set hours for study and rest. She 
must meet her financial obligations 
promptly. 

The average expense per girl is be- 
fifteen dollars a 
month. This includes six dollars for 


tween twelve and 
rent, a fourth of the food and light 
bills, a domitory fee of twenty-five 
cents per quarter, tuition, books and 
other incidental expenses. Since much 
of the fruit, vegetables, meat, eggs and 
butter is brought or sent from home, 
the average food bill per person comes 
to between fifty and seventy-five cents 
a week. 

In addition to her own apartment 
experiences, each girl develops social 
grace through association with the 
larger organization made up of girls 
from all twelve apartments. She par- 
ticipates in planning and sponsoring 
dormitory social functions, in arranging 
and decorating the reception room, and 
in meeting and working with the larger 
group. 

At some time during the year each 
girl is given the opportunity to take full 


charge of the reception room, During 
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that period it is her responsibility to see 
that the room is kept clean and orderly. 
She may rearrange the furniture, deco- 
rate with flowers or make the room 
more attractive in other ways. As 
hostess of the reception room, she meets 
and announces all guests, thus obtaining 
practice in greeting people and making 
them feel that they are welcome. 
Birthday parties are planned eacn 
month for the girls who have had birth- 
days. These may be potluck suppers, 
campus parties or treasure hunts. Once 


or twice each year an open house is 
held. This gives the girls an oppor- 
tunity to act as hostesses to their school- 


mates and friends. Certain hours are 
also set aside in which the girls may 
entertain boyfriends in their apart- 
ments. 

At the beginning of each school year 
an organization is formed consisting 
of a President, Vice President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Song Leader, 
Pianist and Social Leader. These, 
along with a representative from each 
apartment, make up the dormitory 
council. Under the direction of the 
matron this council sets the rules and 
regulations governing the social be- 
havior of all girls in the dormitory. 

I found life in a cooperative house- 
keeping apartment a valuable educa- 
tional experience. The close association 
with other girls in a democratic project 
was excellent training for citizenship. 
The planning and sponsoring of social 
affairs developed self-confidence and 
poise. Daily practice in housekeeping 
activities brought greater skill and efh- 
ciency in the techniques of homemaking. 
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Top— Each zpartment in the girls’ 
dormitory is equipped with a double 
bed, a double studio couch, dressers, 
closets, a desk, a large chair, a dining 
table and = several straight chairs, The 
walls are tinted a solid color, Gay fig- 
ured curtains repeat the wall color and 
add a contrasting accent 


Center—A_ family-size refrigerator, 
three-plate electric stove and compact 
sink and cupboard unit provide ade- 
quate equipment for the preparetion 
of meals. Each week one girl assumes 
responsibility for buying the food and 
preparing and serving the meals. The 
food budget per person avereges less 
than seventy-five cents a week 


Left—A large and attractive recep- 
tion room is the center of social ac- 
tivities for the forty-eight girls living 
in the girls’ dormitory, Here they hold 
their council meetings and gether for 
group singing as reflected in the large 
mirror above the fireplace. Open house 
is held on special occasions 
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a tact, persistence and diplo- 
macy of a home economics teacher 
in a government school on the Bogue 
Homo reservation, near Sandersville, 
Mississippi, has broken a long-standing 
Choctaw Indian* tradition that all fe- 
male apparel, if not ankle length, must 
be within a very few inches of the 
floor. 

As part of a school health program, 
Mrs. John D. Langford, home eco- 
nomics teacher, after patient hours of 
extended conversation, convinced the 
Indian mothers that the cumbersome 
dress so long in vogue deprived most 
of the Choctaw children of the benefits 
of sun and air. 

Those who are familiar with Choc 
taw feminine apparel can appreciate 
the importance of this change to lighter 
attire. Since cotton supplanted the 
primitive buckskin, all of the frocks, 
both for young and old, have been cut 
to the same strict pattern with puffed 
shoulders, long sleeves and full, flow- 
ing skirts. ‘These Choctaw women and 
girls are perhaps the most extrava- 
gantly dressed, in point of quantity of 
cloth, of any group in the land. An 
all-occasion frock for the average wo- 
man requires seven to nine yards of 
printed cotton. 

However, these heavy clothes alone 
did not suggest the need for sun suits. 
Another strange anomaly is that when 
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ae Choctaws 
Change to 
. Suits 


By George Sherwood Fly 


*The Bogue Homo Choctaw Indians are the most primi- 
tive of any tribe in America. They are descendants of 
those Choctaws who refused to leave Mississippi to go to 
the Oklahoma reservation following the Dancing Rabbit 
Creek treaty in 1930 when the original Choctaw lands 
were surrendered to the government 


Traditional Choctaw dress yields to the 1941 sun suits 


the Choctaws gave up their crudely 
built shacks for government-constructed 
houses, many of them also gave up 
ventilation. They are inclined to keep 
their windows closed, even in the 
summer. In the winter, they are given 
to moving bedding to the floor and 
sleeping close to a hot fire. The re- 
sultant stuffy homes, as well as their 
cover-all clothing, kept the Choctaw 
children from getting the air and sun- 
light needed for maximum health. 
Mrs. Langford and her husband, 
who is principal of the Bogue Homo 
Indian School, spent a great deal of 
time convincing the Indian parents that 
extreme modesty in clothes can be a 





hindrance to health. Mrs. Langford 
cut out the sun suits and_ tactfully 
offered them as a gift if the mothers 
would finish making them. The Choc- 
taw mothers, at the urging of their 
children, sewed them by hand _ into 
finished garments. At the outset the 
little girls took to them timidly. Now 
they burst into tears if it is even hinted 
that their new suits will be taken 
away from them. 

The parents, too, are getting over 
their first shock at seeing such aston- 
ishing brevity in clothes, and Mrs. 
Langford hopes to secure gradual ac- 
ceptance of sun suits by the older 
girls on the reservation. 
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By Anna Belle Robinson, Associate Professor, Department of Home Economics, 


RE you afraid to let pupils take 

garments home to work on? Are 
you afraid they won’t be done cor- 
rectly? Are you 
someone else will make them? Are 
you afraid the sewing machine at home 
will not stitch well? Many of us are. 
Yet it is only by making many more 
garments than school time permits that 
pupils grow to the point where they 


afraid mother or 


will go home enthusiastically to make 
clothes for themselves and others. 
One of the home economics instruc- 
tor’s objectives in teaching a clothing 
unit is to encourage her students to 
develop enough skill, interest, initia- 
tive and confidence to make garments 
at home. How can this be accom- 
plished? Remember how you gained 
skill and confidence in clothing con- 
Surely it was by making 
Each additional one 
was easier to do, was better made. 


struction ? 
many garments. 


With each new garment you enjoyed 
sewing more; you could work faster; 
you became more interested in sewing. 

Now think of your pupils. How 
much skill and self-confidence can they 
develop if they each make but two 
or three garments a year, as is typical 
in many composite courses in high 
school homemaking? How much judg- 
ment can the pupils acquire in deciding 
how to do things without your guid- 
ance? Is the sewing time in school 
adequate even when the teacher is a 
“good teacher?” 

A “good teacher” is not one who 
dictates the garment to be made— 
the seams to be used—the method of 
procedure—the standard which is ex- 
pected of all for the finished garment. 
Quite the contrary, a good teacher 
guides the pupil in deciding those things 
for herself. She gives direct assistance 
only when needed. She shows the pupil 
that there are several ‘correct’? ways 
of doing things. She recognizes growth 
and praises the pupil when it occurs. 
She does not expect the entire class 
to attain the same standard in the fin- 
ished garments. 
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University of Illinois, Urbana 


The smart sewing teacher provides 
several finished garments for the pupils 
to examine before they start making 
their own. She suggests that the pupils 
compare ready-made garments and 
homemade garments similar to the ones 
they plan to make. She asks that they 
note the type of construction used and 
determine whether or not it is still sat- 
isfactory after the garment has been 
worn and laundered several times. 

Last year, at the Urbana, Illinois, 
High School, I decided to try an ex- 
periment based on some of these ideas. 
The first major garment which the 
pupils made was carefully supervised 
to assure the formation of good habits 
After that the 


pupils were told that all future sewing 


in sewing technique. 


projects could be worked upon at home 
as well as at school. However, they 
were warned at the beginning of this ex- 
periment not to do more at home than 
had been planned at school under the 
teacher’s guidance. Later, this regula- 
tion was not observed so rigidly. 

The girls were encouraged to work 
as rapidly as possible, to make as many 
garments as they could. It was not 
required that all pupils work at home. 
Neither was a definite time set for 
each garment to be completed. If there 
was no sewing machine at home, ma- 
chine stitching was done at school and 
hand work done at home. 

Of course, some worked at home 
more than others. In certain instances, 
the machine at home did not. stitch 
quite so well as the one at school; but, 
since the home machine would be used 
in the future, pupils were encouraged 
to use it as best they could on their 
school projects. 

Many more garments were made by 
the majority of pupils than in previous 
years when sewing problems had been 
confined to the classroom. The stu- 
dents developed greater self-confidence 
and more initiative in sewing. The 
parents did not make the garments 
for the girls since home work was 
optional and no date was set when 


garments had to be completed. By the 
end of the semester, some who knew 
nothing about sewing upon entering 
the class were making garments at 
home for the joy of it—not as an as- 
signed home project. 

This experiment showed clearly that 
the student by making more garments 
improved her judgment in tackling new 


problems. By working in her home 


Ruth Winters, a student in the 
Urbana, Illinois, High School, 
has gained both skill and confi- 
dence through home sewing. She 
planned her home sewing at 
school under the teacher's guid- 
ance. School time was spent in 
checking work done at home and 
learning new construction proc- 
esses and techniques 


environment and adjusting herself to 
home situations such as cutting on the 
floor or dining room table, the student 
became accustomed to sewing at home 
and enjoyed it. Her parents were more 
conscious of her activities, recognized 
her difficulties and were more sym- 
pathetic with the teacher’s problems in 
the sewing class. And I am no longer 


afraid to let them sew at home! 











Any open-mesh wire may be used 
to support an indoor plant to be 
grown by the water-culture meth- 
od. In this case chicken wire 
holds the sphagnum moss 


TTENTION, Home Econom- 

ics Teachers! Have you inves- 

tigated the possibility of using 
chemi-culture methods for growing 
plants indoors? If not, you are pass- 
ing up a valuable teaching aid as well 
as an interesting winter hobby. 

The science of chemi-culture (grow- 
ing plants in nutrient solutions) can be 
profitably studied in the classroom with 
inexpensive equipment. From such a 
study much can be learned about plant 
growth, and particularly the effects of 
the various chemical elements in plant 
diets. 

Soilless plant growing also aids in 
teaching the fundamentals of producing 
healthy house plants. It is an excellent 
way to overcome the difficulty of grow- 
ing plants under the improper condi- 
tions of humidity so often present in 
heated rooms. The bothersome prob- 
lems of watering, drainage and proper 
soil content are simplified with this 
method. For the classroom, chemi- 
culture methods are ideal for the plants 
thrive over week ends and even con- 
tinue to grow lustily during longer 
vacations, 

There are two methods of plant 
chemi-culture: water-culture and sand- 
culture. Both use nutrient solutions 


and are usable in the classroom. 
WATER-CULTURE OF INDOOR PLANTS 


The water-culture method is excel- 
lent for small plants, seedlings and 
With this method the 


plant is nested in Sphagnum moss or 


bulb plants. 
clean, white excelsior. The nest is sup- 
ported by open-mesh wire and _ placed 


over a container of nutrient solution. 
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Successful Sindbers P Yanks 


By Carrol C. Hall 


Exchange Instructor in Chemistry, 
Hollywood High School, Hollywood, California 


This bulbous plant is nested in 
sphagnum moss. The heavy cot- 
ton cord provides the capillary 
action necessary to bring the 
nutrient solution to the plant 


The wire nest should be coated with 
an acid-resistant paint and should not 
touch the solution. A space of two or 
three inches between the bottom of the 
nest and the top of the liquid in the 
container is essential for proper root 
aeration. 

Several lengths of heavy cotton cord 
are attached to the bottom of the nest 
and allowed to hang down in the solu- 
tion. The cord serves as a wick to 
bring the nutrient solution up to the 
plant. This solution should be changed 
completely every two weeks to insure 
a proper balance of chemicals. 

Containers for the solution can be of 
any size or shape. They must not ad- 
mit light. Those made of ceraimc 
materials are best although metal con- 
tainers may be used if the inside of the 
container is coated with acid-resisting 
paint. 

Interesting class projects can be 
worked out with this method for both 


the foliage and root development can 


be observed throughout the life of the 
plant. Certain chemicals can be omitted 
from the nutrient solution to study 
their effects on the growth of the plant 
specimen. For example, the presence 
or omission of potassium determines 
whether the stems will be soft or 
woody. This is dramatic and convinc- 
ing proof of the importance of this 
mineral in cell development. 


SAND-CULTURE OF INDOOR PLANTS 


In sand-culture the plant is sup- 
ported in sand, cinders, gravel or any 
other porous and sterile medium. This 


Plants can be attractively potted 
in nutrient solutions, but pre- 
cautions must be taken to be 
sure that the container does not 
admit light to the solution 


is the more convenient method ot 
chemi-culture as the problem of root 
aeration is eliminated. It is also better 
suited for large plants and transplanted 
specimens. 

A common flower pot is used for 
sand-culture. The hole in the bottom 


of the pot is enlarged three times its 
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Expensive equipment is not necessary for apply- 


ing chemi-culture 
plants. 


principles 
A common pail holding the nutrient 


to household 


solution may be set in any light-proof container 


original diameter. A wick is made of 
moss and stuffed through this hole. 
Above the wick, the flower pot is filled 
with the supporting media made sterile 
by washing in boiling water. The plant 
is placed in the media and the pot with 
the wick is set over an opaque vessel 
containing the nutrient solution. No 
further care is needed for sand-culture 
except that of keeping the level of the 
nutrient solution up to the moss wick. 

Growing plants are easy to transfer 
from soil to sand-culture. Simply soak 
each plant and its ball of earth until 
the soil is removed from the roots. 


This sand-potted plant is nested 
over an old-fashioned fruit jar 
containing the nutrient solution 
which must be kept on a level 
with the moss wick 


Then pot the plant in moist sand. 

Although experiments in varying the 
nutrient solution can be conducted in 
sand-culture, the roots of the plant can- 
not be seen. Consequently this method 
does not present so striking an example 
ot the part played by chemicals in plant 
lite. 
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A sand-potted plant is fed the 
nutrient solution from below. 
Observe the wick in the solution. 
The bottomless, painted tin pail 
is used as a light shield 


NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS 

Many formulas for nutrient solu- 
tions are available in texts and publi- 
cations of State Agricultural Stations. 
They are easy to follow and take little 
time to prepare. 

Here is a simple formula that can 
be used for either the water-culture 
or sand-culture method: 

Potassium Nitrate .... 1 oz. 

Magnesium Sulphate ..34 oz. 
Iron Sulphate 
Monocalcium Phosphate % oz. 


1 teaspoontul 


Add the foregoing quantities to five 
gallons of water and stir thoroughly. 
Commercial solutions may be pur- 
chased from hardware and seed stores 
but it is more fun to mix your own. 
Interesting experiments may be made 
by using solutions lacking one of the 
following: calcium, potassium, nitrates, 


phosphates, magnesium or iron. 


PLANTS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


The following plants do well in the 


This pile of chemicals will pro- 
vide the necessary nutrient for 
growing a_ sand-potted plant. 
Note enlarged hole in the flower 
pot and the thick moss wick 


classroom: the common sweet potato, 
African violets, English ivy, baby ram- 
bler roses, fuchsia, non-tuberous_ be- 
gonia, Easter lilies, poinsettas, geran- 
iums, citrus fruits and nearly all bulbs. 

There are many phases of chemi- 
culture that are not discussed here. 
After your first successful experience 
in growing indoor plants you will find 
plenty of help for further experimenta- 
tion and study. A few free and inex 


pensive sources are listed below. 


Hydroponics. Hydroponic Publishing 
Corp., 2211 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. A magazine devoted 


to soilless culture. 


Turtox News. General Biological Supply 
House, Inc., 761-763 East 69th Place, 
Chicago. Bulletin on soilless plant cul- 


. 


ture. (free) 


Biekhart, H. M., and Connors, C. H. The 
Greenhouse Culture of Carnations in 
Sand. Bulletin No. 588. New 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aron. The 


Growing 


Jersey 


Hoagland, D. R., and D. L. 
Water-Culture Method for 
Plants Without Soil. Circular No. 347. 
University of California Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. (free 

Newgold, W. The 4 BC of How to Grow 
Plants Without Soil. Charted Publica- 
tions, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. (25 cents, plus postage 

Shive, J. W., and Robbins, W. R. Meth 
ods of Growing Plants in Solution and 
Sand Culture. Bulletin No. 636. New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Matlin, D. R. Growing Plants Without 
Soil. Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 148 


Lafavette Street, New York City. ($2.00 
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The 


eso” Home Experience 


By Opal Waymire List, Acting Itinerant Teacher Trainer 


State Department of Vocational Education, New Mexico 


“But I just don’t have time to work out a home 
experience!” said Susan as we sat at my desk where 
she had come for her regularly scheduled confer- 
ence. (We had talked of things other high school 
girls were doing, the different phases of homemak- 
ing which had been studied in class, her family and 
some of their needs.) ‘We leave home just after 
breakfast, and when we return at night Mother 
has supper on the table. On Saturdays we go to 
town to shop, and on Sundays we visit other 
families or go to church.” 

I know very well the daily schedules of many 
Susans who attend rural consolidated schools 
throughout the west. They leave home in the 
early dawn, many times with only a scanty break- 
fast; jolt weary miles over rough roads; eat a cold 
lunch at noon and, after the long return trip arrive 
home just in time for supper. After the evening 
chores and dishes they go to bed, too weary to do 
otherwise. Often when I’ve felt critical of a girl 
for doing poor work or for lacking enthusiasm, 
I’ve wondered just how energetic I would feel un- 
der the same circumstances. 

So it seemed another type of home experience 
would have to be worked out with the girls who 
came to school by bus. This proved comparatively 
simple— 

A class of freshman girls were studying the food 
needs of the body and planning meals which would 
include all the essentials for health. Great was 
their consternation when they began comparing 
these well balanced meals with the ones they were 
eating! 

They found that the girls who came in by bus 
ate a light breakfast of toast and coffee or milk 
because they got up so early they had no appetite 
or were in such a rush to catch the bus that they 
didn’t have time to eat more. By the time they 
reached school, the fresh air and jolting over rough 
roads had given them an appetite so they bought 
candy bars at the store across the street and ate 
them before school. 

Some brought lunch from home, but few had 
thermos bottles for hot drinks or soup. “Those who 
bought lunch at the store were having candy and 


bottled drinks more often than soup and sandwiches. 


Meanwhile, at home, the family had its hearty, hot 
meal at noon. Supper was a matter of eating cold 
left-overs. Consequently, many of the girls were 
doing without a hot meal from Monday through 
Friday, not because of lack of money or food at 
home but because of poor management and lack 
of time. 

A number of excellent pieces of work grew out 
of this study. The girls began to get up earlier 
and eat heartier breakfasts; to pack better lunches, 
adding a thermos for hot foods; to spend their 
lunch money more wisely; getting their mothers to 
have a hot food at night. Here was a valuable 
home project which the girls could fit into their 
busy schedules. 

About the time a girl enters high school, she be- 
comes very conscious of herself. She wants to be 
acceptable to other girls and to boys. As part of 
her home experience project she can work to achieve 
the feeling of security she craves by being better 
groomed. ‘That will entail careful planning to make 
the most of the time she can spend caring for her 
clothes and body. It will also mean constant atten- 
tion to the improvement of her personality by being 
more helpful, friendly, courteous and tolerant at 
home, in the bus at school and in her community 
relationships. 

Another type of home experience which does not 
require much time at home, yet is most important 
to the home and the young girl, involves the man- 
agement of money. Most high school girls have 
money problems and, while they do not involve 
large sums, they often complicate family relation- 
ships and affect social success. A home project 
based on budgeting of personal expenditures and 
studying their relation to family income may be 
more valuable to the student than hours spent in 
more tangible projects. 

‘Time, the stuff of which life is made, is precious 
to these high school girls but they waste so much of 
it. Often they come to class emotionally upset or 
physically ill because they are behind in their work 
and do not know how to bring it up to date. ‘They 
have never learned to manage their time by plan 
ning to put first things first and to do difficult tasks 
at the time of least fatigue. (Turn to page 412) 
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The cafeteria of the Pottsville High School seats 625 students at a 
time, There are three lunch periods each school day. Members of 
the student council instruct freshmen in cafeteria manners and help 
in other ways to promote efficiency and order during lunch time 


Educational Discipline 


By Sara A. Painter 


Director of the Pottsville High School Cafeteria, Pottsville, Pennsylvania 


DISLIKE the word “discipline,” 

but when there are large groups to 

be served in a short time there 
must be a system of order and habits of 
obedience. After all, we are striving 
to make the school lunchroom popular. 
If it is noisy, messy and unattractive, 
it is not a pleasant place in which to 
eat. If the pupils and faculty cannot 
relax and enjoy themselves at noon 
time, the school lunch has failed to tul 
fill its purpose. 

The responsibility tor making the 
lunchroom popular rests with the in 
dividual or group making the rules. 
The discipline must be educational and 
enforced in such a way that it does not 
appear to be a punishment. That is, 
discipline should improve the condition 
by correction. This can be done grace 
tully and even humorously. For ex- 
ample: Some time ago, I noticed a 
blackboard in the hall outside the 
lunchroom ot a Louisville school. On 
the board were printed these words: 


NOVEMBER, 1941 


“Is there a sloppy Joe in the lunch 
room?” Needless to say, the lunchroom 
was spotless. An educational program 
of this type which develops pride in the 


school lunchroom goes a long way to 


ward keeping the lunchroom orderly 


and clean. 


School lunchroom discipline is an all 
inclusive project. It requires the 
thoughtful cooperation of the school 
administrators and the lunchroom di 
rector or manager. It involves employ 
ees of the lunchroom, the faculty of the 
school and the student body. The re 
sponsibility for disciplining these three 
groups—the students, the faculty and 
the lunchroom employees—can be de 


cided in one of four ways: 


1. The director of the lunchroom 
can be responsible tor the behavior ot 
the employees, the student body and 
the faculty. The director of a large 
system then delegates this authority to 


the manager of each lunchroom. 


The trouble with this method is that 
unless the manager is a member of the 
faculty, the faculty is apt to resent any 
orders the manager gives. 

2. The Student Council can be re 
sponsible for the behavior of the pa 
trons of the lunchroom. 

There is no better way to control 
the student body; but the student coun 
cil cannot give orders to the faculty 
and the lunchroom employees. 

3. A lunchroom committee can be 
formed with at least three members: a 
faculty representative (with a knowl 
edge of nutrition), a member of the 
Student Council and the manager of 
the lunchroom. This committee should 
be responsible for making and entore 
ing rules. It could have a voice in 
making the menus. 

The advantage of this plan is that it 
ties the lunchroom manager to the 
school, and only as the lunchroom is a 
part of the school can it give maximum 
service. 

4+. The principal of the school can 
be responsible for the behavior of the 
students and the faculty, and have the 
privilege of discussing with the manager 
of the lunchroom any misbehavior of 
the employees. 

This method relieves the director of 
a great deal of responsibility. Usually, 
in small schools, where the principal 
has the time, it works very well. In 
larger schools, if the principal is too 
busv he can delegate his authority to 
competent faculty members. But we 
must not expect the discipline in the 
lunchroom to be any better than disci 
pline in the school as a whole. 

Although the third possibility is de 
sirable in) many school systems, the 
fourth works best for mé. However, 
this will only work where there is a 
spirit of cooperation and understanding 
between the principal and the manager 
of the lunchroom. 

Where the taculty and | 
served in the same lunchroom, there is 
seldom need tor the manager to bother 


about student behavior. 


The teachers 
usually serve as a restraining influence 


ind as good examples for the pupils 


Imitation is the easiest way to teach the 
younger pupil. 

It is the director’s duty to train het 
emplovees to be courteous and atten 
! 


tive to the needs of the pul Otten 


the attitude of the emplovee is reflected 
in the attitude ot the pupil toward 
oF , ' 
employee and the lunchroom as a whole 
The director is responsible tor what her 
emplovees do. She must be certain that 


orders and rules made are necessary, 





| 


me 


and that by their enforcement desired 
results will be obtained. She should 
not expect her employees to do what she 
herself, would not be willing to do. 

The director must have the authority 
to employ and dismiss. I recall an in- 
cident in a large organization where an 
employee was allowing the pupils to 
steal the milk. This woman was very 
old and unable to do her work. The 
case was reported by the manager to 
the director and the woman was dis- 
missed. One week after her dismissal 
she was back. The manager was or- 
dered to give her the same work she 
had been doing. In this case, the mor- 
ale of the entire school lunch organiza- 
tion was undermined by the knowledge 
that the director did not have the au- 
thority to dismiss an employee. The 
Board of Education had compelled the 
director to reinstate the woman. The 
school lunchroom is no place for politics. 
After all, discipline in the lunchroom is 
dependent upon authority to enforce the 
rules. 

At Pottsville High School we have a 
handbook that is given to every high 
school pupil. In it are the Student 
Council Bylaws, the slogan, ‘Respect 
other 


for Personality” and, among 


things, this page: 
CAFETERIA MANNERS 

“Etiquette is the name given to the 
rules of society and society is the game 
that all men play. He who plays it 
well, wins. The prize is a certain sort 
of satisfaction without which no human 
being is ever quite satisfied.” 

The self-respecting student does not 
go to the lunchroom with dirty hands. 

He places his books on the table be 
fore he gets his tray. 

He does not rush or elbow his way 
for first place in line. 

He is courteous to those who serve 
the food. 

He watches where he is going so as 
to avoid collision with some one who is 
carrying food. 

He does not reserve seats for his 
particular group. 

He sits erect, using no more than his 
share of the space under the table. 

He eats in a leisurely way, remem 
bering that at the lunch table he reveals 
to the other students the kind of table 
manners he practices at home. 

He does not leave used dishes and 


rumbs on the table. 


If you have other solutions to the 


roblem of school lunch discipline, 


please write the Editor. 


Expanded School Lunch Program To Aid 


Vhational Health 


~STABLISHMENT of more cen- 
EK tral kitchens and bakeries and ex- 
tended distribution of food to outlying 
and smaller schools has been announced 
by the Community Service Division of 
the Work Projects Administration as 
part of the plan to increase the service 
of its nation-wide school lunch pro- 
gram for the current school year. 

In addition to plans for reaching 
more schools by centralization of facili- 
ties, the period in the year during which 
lunches will be served, will be length- 
ened. In many places the project has 
been operated only during the coldest 
months — January, February and 
March. The expanded program will 
permit individual projects to be length- 
ened to suit the needs of the commu- 
nity, according to the willingness of 
school authorities to cooperate. 

More than two million school chil- 
dren were served daily at the peak of 
the program last year, and the total 
number of school lunches prepared by 
WPA workers exceeded two hundred 
million. The program reached 23,000 
schools in 2,400 counties out of the 
3,100 in the nation. 

Applications for the 1941-1942 proj- 
ects have been received from every 
state except one, and it is believed that 
the figures for last year will be sub- 
stantially exceeded during the current 
year. 

The lunch program will be most 
extensive where the need for free meals 
and more adequate diet is combined 
with the willingness of the school au 
thorities to sponsor projects. 

The primary rule in all lunchrooms 
where WPA women are employed is 
that all children who cannot pay will 
nevertheless be fed. Operating prin 
cipally in buildings where there are no 
regular cafeterias, the WPA program 
provides assistance to schools with 
cafeterias only to the extent justified 
by the number of children served with- 
out charge. In other schools the au 
thorities are expected to provide, as 
far as possible, as much help as is 
necessary to prepare food for those 


who pay for their lunches. 


‘Tennessee, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina had the largest school lunch pro- 
grams during January, February and 
March of last winter. Seven million 
lunches were served in each state. 
North Carolina and California each 
served more than six million. New 
York City, operating an immense cen- 
tral kitchen, prepared six million 
lunches for 110,000 children in 700 
schools. A central kitchen in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia prepared food for 
10,000 children in 87 schools. 

In Connecticut, Federal, state and 
local organizations are cooperating to 
expand the lunch program to reach 
more schools and children. Last year 
the project served lunches daily to 
5,419 children in 54 schools in 33 com- 
fifteen 
expert 


munities. One hundred and 
workers, carefully trained by 
home economists, prepared and served 
the food, maintaining the highest nutri- 
tional and sanitary standards. 

A number of states have successfully 
combined gardening projects with the 
school lunch program. 

In Washington State, for example, 
on projects sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
local school boards, WPA has under 
its supervision the cultivation of about 
100 acres in twenty counties. School 
districts and boards, Parent-Teacher 
associations, Mothers’ clubs, Granges 
and other organizations augment the 
sponsors’ contributions by furnishing 
ground, seed, material and equipment 
to grow the produce, and the fuel, 
cookers and equipment to preserve it. 

In this State WPA gardening staffs 
plant, cultivate, harvest and store the 
more than fifty varieties of produce 
raised. Root vegetables are stored in 
beds, prepared for freezing or processed 


With additional 


funds and produce donated by local 


in pressure cookers. 


groups and individuals, thousands of 
cans of corn, peas, carrots, spinach, 
green beans, fruits and vegetables have 
been preserved and stored for the win 
ter program. 
Four Washington state-owned can 
(Concluded on page 392) 
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NOTHING SUCCEEDS use a special baking powder, too! Use Royal! 
LIKE SUCCESS Royal is the special baking powder for cakes. Made 
sali with wholesome cream of tartar, it produces a 
and when pupils (even beginners!) steady, even release of gas—gives batters a con- 
tinuous, even expansion— makes cakes fine-grained, 


learn from you how simple it is to make luscious, 
feathery-light, and extra delicious, and Royal 


melt-in-the-mouth cakes right from the beginning 
... Why, they'll literally burst with pride and 
enthusiasm! They'll say you're the best teacher in Tell your classes this significant bit of informa- 
tion!—The standard proportions for all cake recipes 

1 The Boston Cooking School Cook Book—the 
most widely used cook book: in the world—are based 
on cream of tartar action. Royal is the on/y cream 
of tartar baking powder sold nationally! 


never leaves any bitter taste. 


the world! 

And that’s just what you'll be when you teach 
the use of Royal Baking Powder and recipes in 
your classes! Royal makes the lessons easy and 
sure—gives pupils a sound foundation they'll keep 
all their lives. Don’t trust to luck in class demonstrations. Be 


It all adds up to common sense! You use special sure! Use Royal, the special baking powder for 
cake flour for fine cakes, don’t you? Well, then, cakes! 


STEADY BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This is the cake that steady baking 
powder action made. The grain is firm 
and fine—the texture light and fluffy 
There are no big air holes or tunnels 
This cake will keep its precious mois 


ture and flavor for days 


for cakes 4 : . | f 4 Bi UNEVEN BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This shows how a cake may be ruined 


because it's made with wholesome é by uneven baking powder action. The 
cream of tartar, a product of rich, ripe grain is coarse and crumbly —the tex 
. / ture spoiled by holes and tunnels. This 
grapes. Royal makes cakes with a soft, “ : 

: ° ; cake will dry out, lose its flavor, and 
fine texture that keep moist and fresh B get stale more quickly. 


and flavorful for days. 





LET US SEND YOU ROYAL BAKING POWDER, a 
Standard Brands, Incorporated, Department F-E g 
Royal's new handbook for 691 Washington Street, New York, N. ) a 
teachers—“A Guide To Royal 
Success In Baking.” It places ] Please send free____ copies of “A Guide ‘To Royal Success by 4 
right at your finger tips all the Baking” for class use. a 
answers to: correct tempera- Please send a free 6-oz. tin of Royal for use in class demonstration a 
tures and baking time, how to - ‘ ; . . 
measure, step-by-step guides to Please send free Instruction Wall Chart, “How To Judge Baking q 
successful baking, and a wealth a 
of master recipes. Mail this, NAME_ ry 
handy order blank and material —_/ STREE' 
will be sent promptly. 4 
2 
4 


Powder.” 


STATE 
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neries have been made available to 
WPA and other groups interested in 
the school lunch program. During the 
season of 1940 the four plants proc- 
essed 1,275,000 cans of food. Since the 
inception of the program, WPA has 
processed 3,000,000 cans of food; de- 
hydrated 20 tons of apples, pears and 
prunes; prepared 3,000 pounds of ham, 
bacon and other meat; and canned 
3,000 gallons of fruit juices. 

With the cooperation of the county 
agricultural agents of this state and 
Security Administration, 
regular meetings are held for those 
who plan and serve the lunches, at 
which time home economists demon- 


the Farm 


strate the newest and best methods of 
preparing and serving attractive, nutri- 
tious meals. 

By providing a balanced diet for 
children during their growing years, 
the WPA is aiding directly in combat- 
ing malnutrition in the United States. 





Food Service Directors’ 
Conference Program 
Hotel Commodore, New York City 

THurspay, NOVEMBER 6 
Afternoon 
Registration and Opening of Exhibits 
School and Industrial Trips 
Evening 
Executive Board Dinner Meeting at 
the National Republican Club for 
Women, 3 West 51 St., New York 
Business Meeting and Reception 


FripAy, NOVEMBER 7 
Morning 
Registration and Trips to Schools 
Afternoon 
Sectional meetings devoted to Con- 
ference Studies 
Evening 
Dinner Meeting with Addresses by: 
Dr. Helen Mitchell, “Adequate 
Nutrition for the School Lunch” 
Dr. Ordway Tead, 
Administration” 
Dr. William Schmidt, ‘Medical 


Evidences of Nutrition” 


“Personnel 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
Morning 
Round 


Groups 


Table Breakfast Discussion 


Town Meeting of Food Directors 
Luncheon Meeting—Speakers include 
Margaret Batjer, Eloise Davison 
and George H. Chatfield 
Grace HELENE MILLER, 
Local Chairman 


Schools Can Aid the 


Vlatrition 


UBLIC school officials in 
twenty-thousand rural school dis- 


some 


tricts obtaining electric service from 
Rural Electrification Administration- 
financed systems will receive, within the 
next few weeks, invitations to serve on 
committees to establish Nutrition Cen- 
ters in their communities. The pro- 
posed centers, which will be financed by 
REA loans from power cooperatives to 
school districts, will enable rural areas 
to participate more fully in the country- 
wide nutrition program which grew out 
of the National Nutrition Conference 
held in Washington, last May. 

Speaking at the Washington confer- 
ence on the effects of malnutrition on 
rural youth, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt said, “It is not just that we find 
poor teeth, poor eyes, poor general con- 
dition. It is that the children are not 
as good scholars. They can’t learn as 
much. We have children who don’t 
progress in school because they are not 
properly fed...” 

The conditions deplored by Mrs. 
Roosevelt had been graphically por- 
trayed to the conference in reports by 
public health workers, Selective Service 
Act officials and others. The assertion 
had been made that more than one- 
third of all cases of physical unfitness 
among men of twenty-one to thirty- 
five who had been rejected by Selective 
Service Boards were attributable to im- 
proper diet. 

Specialists of the REA accepted the 
conclusions reached at the conference 
as a personal challenge. They realized 
that although a super-abundance of 
foods is produced on American farms, 
many of these foods lose a large part of 
their health-protective and health-build- 
ing qualities through improper process 
ing and preparation. 

Because the REA feels that it is play- 
ing an important part in revitalizing 
America’s rural economy and in adding 
to the comforts and conveniences of 
farm life, this realization was followed 
by a prompt proposal that the rural 
power systems which it has financed 
through government loans should be 
asked to contribute to the development 
of a rural nutrition program. 

The first of a series of conferences 
explaining the program was held at 
Grand Island, Nebraska, on August 14. 


ne 


The conterence included national REA 
officials, State nutrition specialists, man- 
agers and directors of local REA sys- 
tems, school superintendents, health of- 
ficers, and representatives of the Fed- 
eral-State Extension Service. Other 
conferences have been held at Washing 
ton, D. C.; Nashville, ‘Tennessee; 
Mankato, Minnesota; Fort Wayne, In- 
Atlanta, Georgia; Dubuque, 
Iowa; and Joplin, Missouri. 


diana; 


The kind of equipment appropriate 
for a particular school will depend on 
the number of pupils, the grades in- 
cluded, available space and_ financial 
ability of the community to repay the 
cost within a reasonable time. Moder- 
ate sized schools might plan for an in- 
stallation costing from $150 to $300. 
Basic equipment would include a_re- 
frigerator, pressure water system, elec 
tric range, dehydrator, and grinding 
mill. A small one-room school could 
be equipped with a single unit hot-plate, 
an 18-quart roaster, and a small flour 
mill for as little as $50. In such schools, 
a pressure water system would also be 
desirable. 

Larger schools might justify installa- 
tion of a bigger flour mill and a walk- 
in type of refrigerator provided with a 
zero box and dehydrating unit. This 
would afford thoroughly effective facili 
ties for preservation of meats, fruits 
and vegetables for the school. The 
large flour mill would grind better and 
faster. Such a center would be of real 
value to the whole community. 

Even the most inexpensive of these 
installations would make it possible for 
the school to provide hot lunches with 
out fire hazard, to carry on canning 
demonstrations and classes for youth 
and adults. Surplus foods could be 
canned for school lunches; fresh whole 
wheat flour, grits and meal could be 
ground; and the grinding mill could be 
made available to the families of school 
pupils for grinding their own “protec- 
tive” flour and meal. 

Out of the proposed centers and 
from the foods there to be processed 
and prepared for hot school lunches or 
home consumption, it is hoped that a 
stronger, healthier, more virile and 
more intellectually alert army of rural 
youth may march to meet the problems 


of tomorrow. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT 
THE LIBBY GUIDEBOOK ON 
CANNED MEATS? 
IT’S HELPFUL, HANDY, 
AND FREE! 





@ You can be sure that the 
Canned Meats Guidebook of- 
fered here is authoritative, for 
it was prepared by Mary Hale 
Martin, Home Economics Di- 
rector for the country’s largest 
canner of meats—Libby, 
MENeill & Libby. One of the 
most popular of Libby’s 31 


iS 


R esticng the need for a handy digest of facts about canned 
meats, Libby has prepared this attractive Guidebook. It 
lists the types of meats available in cans; gives can sizes, 
number of servings, nutritional values; describes methods 
of preparation and uses. Many Home Economics women 
have already sent for this Guidebook, and report they find 
it very helpful. Wouldn’t you like a free copy? We'll be 
happy to mail you one—just send in the coupon below. 


varieties of canned meats is 
the Corned Beef Hash. You may 
be interested in seeing how de- 
scriptive its label is; notice it 
sometime when you are in your 
food store. Notice, too, the 
labels on Libby’s Fruits and 
Vegetables . . . how truly de- 
scriptive they are. 


'00 FAMOUS FOODS TABLE-VEADY 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT, PH-24 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO 


Address 


Please send a free copy of your Canned Meats Guidebook 


to me and to the students whose names are attached. 


NOVEMBER, 1941 







































































Mary Jones shale at the - 









A Special Feature from the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 


COMMOTION is_ heard. 

Mary Jones, a department 

store salesgirl—in, shall we say, 
a small town in Ohio—has fallen as 
she turned to get a box from behind 
the counter. She struggles to her feet 
groaning audibly, for her ankle is badly 
hurt, and with the assistance of a pass- 
er-by makes her way to a nearby chair. 
Or perhaps it’s a Saturday night many 
weeks later and our Mary Jones is 
standing in line before the cashier’s 
cage. With eager fingers she tears open 
her pay envelope and then starts with 
surprise and disappointment when she 
sees that as usual the amount will cover 
little more than room and board, de- 
spite the fact that she has worked over- 
time several nights the past week. The 
additional time has been an ordeal, too, 
for her ankle had throbbed painfully 
every evening, but she had comforted 
herself with the thought of the extra 
money that could be used to help pay 
the doctor’s bill. Mary Jones also has 
other problems regarding her employ- 
ment and between one thing and an- 
other she is so discouraged that she has 
a hard time keeping down her resent- 
ment. 

What is Mary Jones to do? Is she 
simply to forget it all and charge it up 
to hard luck? Possibly, but she has 
heard that Ohio has done a great deal, 
legislatively speaking, for women work- 
ers, and the feeling persists that if she 
only knew a little bit more about these 
laws she would get some help from 
that quarter. True, she could consult 
an attorney or her trade union, if she 
belongs to one, or she could write to 
the State department of labor, but she 
hesitates to involve herself and others 
until she has more information. Ob- 
viously it is out of the question for her 
to go to a library and struggle with the 
long sentences and_ technical phrases 
usually found in law books. Aren’t 
there available reference manuals which 
in a simple fashion will tell her about 
her rights? 

Of course, there are. One such set 


in particular is being made public by 
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Washington 


the Women’s Bureau and is called 
“Labor Laws Affecting Women in the 
States.” Prepared, at the request of the 
U. S. Office of Education, especially 
for use in Federal vocational schools, 
these bulletins—there is to be one for 
every State in the Union—are brief, 
seldom longer than fourteen pages of 
easy reading. There is also a short ap- 
pendix which gives more detailed infor- 
mation, such as the minimum-wage 
rate established under some of the laws, 
legal references, etc. 

For what purposes are these bulletins 
designed? Let us look again at Mary 
Jones, who has come into possession of 
the bulletin for Ohio, Her first con- 
cern is her broken ankle. She turns to 
the section on “Compensation for Ac- 
cident and Disease Due to Occupation.” 
Apparently there is a State law which 
extends to the worker some financial 
assistance. But does it apply to sales- 
girls? Yes, salesgirls in a mercantile 
establishment that employs three or 
more persons are covered by the statute. 
What about the costs? Mary doesn’t 
remember paying for anything of this 
nature. Here’s the answer again. The 
worker doesn’t have to pay a penny. 
Mary runs her finger farther down the 
page. Her claim for accident compensa- 
tion must be filed within two years. 
What are the benefits? Will medical 
expenses be covered? These are the 
questions to which Mary Jones finds 
answers as she reads on. 

Now what about the overtime prob- 
lem? She flips over the pages to the 
part about wage laws. Here are listed 
the two Federal laws and the State 
law on the subject. It seems that the 
State minimum-wage law has no bear- 
ing on the case, for although the statute 
covers most kinds of employment no 
wage order has been issued for retail 
trade. Mary Jones goes on to the Fed- 
eral laws; maybe they will help her. 
No, not the Public Contracts Act, for 
that relates only to a particular tvpe of 
employment, but the Wage and Hour 
law, as it is popularly called, is a dif- 
ferent matter. Here is a most signifi- 





cant provision: Work over 40 hours a 
week is overtime. At least one and one- 
half times the employee’s regular rate 
must be paid for overtime. But does it 
apply in Mary’s case? The bulletin 
says that it does if the employment is in 
interstate commerce. Mary frowns, not 
because she doesn’t understand those 
last two words but because she isn’t 
sure whether or not the mail order 
business that the store does will bring 
it within the meaning of that phrase. 
Well, she will just have to make in- 
quiry from the agency administering 
this law. Fortunately the bulletin gives 
the address of the office in Ohio to 
which she can write and find out the 
facts. 

By this time Mary Jones is definitely 
interested in more than her particular 
problems. She is beginning to under- 
stand that a good many legislative steps 
have been taken to protect her and to 
provide for her well-being, and the need 
to know about them strikes her as quite 
important. Many of the girls who work 
in the store talk about labor laws in 
general terms, but this material will 
give Mary something definite to say. 

With this in mind Mary Jones settles 
down to read the bulletin from cover 
to cover. The heading “Hour Laws” 
catches her eye. Apart from the Fed- 
eral laws already mentioned is the State 
maximum hour law for women. This 
law covers many women workers— 
women in retail stores in cities larger 
than the one Mary lives in, women in 
factories, hotels, laundries, dry-cleaning 
plants, offices, beauty culture, and so 
on—which is gratifying to Mary who 
has a sister employed in a beauty par- 
lor. Apparently there is a provision in 
the Ohio law that requires a meal peri- 
od of 30 minutes unless there is no 
lunch room in the store, in which case 
time for meal is one hour. This too, is 
quite a surprise to Mary who usually 
bolts a sandwich in much less time than 
that, because of her feeling that she 
must get back to her counter as soon 
as possible. 


(Continued on page 406) 
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Why Scientific Diets Give 
New Emphasis to MEAT 
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The safe reducing 
diet is based on 
plenty of proteins, 
vitamins and min- 
erals, with just 
enough fats and 
carbohydrates to 
enable the body to 
consume its own 
fat for energy pur- 
poses. 


ev 


Many reducing diets are abandoned 
before they have accomplished their 
purpose—because they are uninter- 
esting, unappetizing and weakening. 

Meat, with its universal appetite 
appeal, encourages the dieter to con- 


tinue. Meat with its high “satiety” 
value, as part of the well-balanced 
diet, gives the dieter a feeling of 
satisfaction and enjoyment, prevents 
the ‘“‘all-gone”’ feeling which so often 
has proved discouraging. 
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Nutritionists and physicians both have been alarmed about the 
lack of nutritional balance in many of the reducing diets in 
vogue. Now a new type of reducing diet is being widely rec- 
ommended by these authorities. It is notable for the careful 
balance maintained in food essentials, and gives meat an im- 
portant place in the safe and successful reducing program. 


MEAT FILLS AN IMPORTANT NEED 

To carry on its normal functions during a reducing period, the body 
requires certain food essentials—proteins, vitamins, minerals, just 
enough carbohydrates to enable the body to “‘burn up” its own fat, 
and bulk. First in this list are proteins. 

Proteins are required for tissue repair and maintenance. The 
amount of proteins needed daily is the same whether one is reduc- 
ing or not. Many foods contain proteins. But not all of them con- 
tain proteins of the same high quality. 

For a reducing diet, lean meat is an ideal protein food. It contains 
all of the ten essential amino acids (the “building blocks” of the 
body). So many kinds of meat are available, and can be prepared 
in so many appetizing ways, that one never tires of it- 


MEAT HELPS SUPPLY ADEQUATE MINERALS AND VITAMINS 

Meat is an important natural source of the essential B vitamins 
thiamine (vitamin B,), riboflavin (vitamin B,), and the B complex 
factor needed for the prevention of pellagra. 

Meat also supplies the important minerals—iron, copper and 
phosphorus. It is an important factor in the properly organized, 
safe reducing diet. 

These essentials (proteins, vitamins, minerals) are not stored in 
the body to any appreciable extent— must be supplied daily in the 


foods you eat. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago Prt. 





Free for Classroom Use— New Booklet— 

“Reducing the Modern Way.” New and thoroughly 

scientific booklet on reducing. Write for sample copy. 
American Meat Institute, Chicago 
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For STUDENTS— 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


A Thank You Tea for the faculty— 
informal, inexpensive, delightfully 
simple. The principal can have his 
choice of hot spiced cider or frag- 
rant tea kept hot in a tea ball tea- 
pot which comes to the table on its 
own little stove. The centerpiece is 
symbolic of the harvest festival. 
Ripe, red apples hold the candles 











O you suppose that the Pilgrim 
daughters, peeking hungrily at 
those roast turkeys while their 

elders said grace, had any idea that 

we should be celebrating Thanksgiving 
in the same way today? I think it 
would be quite a surprise for them to 
learn what an important custom they 
began. They might be amused, too, if 
they could see how much we resent any 
changes in the date or accepted manner 
of celebration. 

Yes, Thanksgiving Day is one of our 
best loved holidays. But why limit our 
expression of gratitude to that day 


alone ? 


Returning Thanks 

Ever since your first year in school 
your teachers have given parties for 
you. Remember how much you have 
looked forward to those good times at 
Hallowe’en, before the Christmas holi 
days and on Valentine’s Day? 

Now, why not turn about and give 
a Thank You Party for your teachers? 
This would show your appreciation for 
all the things they do for you and at 
the same time be fun for the entire 
class. 

Here are some suggestions to help 
you get started. Better make it an 
after school party because teachers 
have so many demands upon their eve 
nings. However, you can decide the 
best time for your party and adapt 


these ideas to it. 


Decorations 
It seems natural, when choosing a 
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color scheme, to think of autumn 
colors. Although in many states the 
flowers and leaves are gone now, the 
fruits and vegetables which make up 
the harvest are left. These symbolize 
the many reasons we have for giving 
thanks, so make the most of them at 
your party. 

To carry out a_ harvest festival 
scheme at the tea table, use for the cen- 
terpiece a huge tray loaded down with 
apples, bunches of grapes, nuts, cucum- 
bers, carrots, a squash, a small pump- 
kin or other local fruits and vegetables. 
Then, make your own candlesticks by 
boring holes of the proper size into 
large apples, oranges or small pump- 
kins. Use orange colored candles and 
paper napkins decorated with an au- 
tumn leaf design or other Thanksgiv- 


ing motif. 


Invitations 

For the invitations, take sheets of 
colored construction paper and cut out 
folders shaped like apples, squashes 
or bunches of grapes. Inside write 
with crayon or colored ink a message 


similar to this: 


Dear Miss Lewis, 

We are having a Thank You Tea 
in honor of the faculty in the home- 
making room ‘Tuesday, November 
eighteenth, at three-thirty o’clock. We 
do hope you will come. 

Cordially yours, 
The Homemaking Girls 


Since an invitation to tea does not 
require a response, you can omit 








R:S.V.P. 
folded edges, make a loop of yarn for 
the stem and hang a folder on each 
teacher’s door instead of mailing it. 

You can show special courtesy by 
having some member of the class _ re- 
sponsible for calling for each faculty 
member, escorting her to the tea and 
seeing that she is pleasantly occupied 
all during the affair. 


Now punch a hole near the 


Entertainment 

Conversation is usually all the enter- 
tainment needed at a tea. But if some 
of your class members have special 
talent in music, dancing or some other 
art, this is a good time to use it. 


Refreshments 

Sometimes a school party is spoiled 
because the hostesses are all tired out 
by the time the guests arrive. Make 
your plans well ahead of time and 
keep them simple enough to be carried 
out easily. 

Your home economics teacher un 
doubtedly has received many pamphlets 
picturing new uses for wafers and 
crackers. Perhaps you have noticed 
the attractive assortments of open- 
faced sandwiches pictured in them. 
Why not make your tea sandwiches in 
that way? They are easy to fix and 
very appetizing. 

You can use the same kinds of fill- 
ing that you would use with bread. 
Let your imagination go wild on the 
garnishing. Beware, however, of such 
decorations as grated hard cooked egg 


(Concluded on page 404) 
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ARE YOU FACED with robs OF LIMITED SPACE? 


.. Blickman Kitchen Engineers Plan Compact Food 


Service Units for Maximum Efficiency and Economy 


Cafeteria Installation: Suffern Grade School 


Note the efficient, compact layout in this very limited 
space. Units include silverware and tray dispenser, 
counter with ice cream cabinet, steam table, displa 
shelving and tray slides, stainless steel sink, wall 
cabinets and a combination cook’s and baker's 
table. —Plate No. 1750 


A CAFETERIA WITHIN VERY LIMITED SPACE 


The versatility of our specialists in planning 
small as well as large units is well illustrated 
in the compact, efficient cafeteria designed and 
built for the Suffern Grade School, Suffern, 
N. Y. Serving fifty to one hundred students, 
this well-planned unit has complete facilities 
for storage as well as preparation and service 
of food under attractive, sanitary conditions. 


BLICKMAN CONSTRUCTION FOR LONG LIFE 


Proper design, combined with sound engineer- 
ing, have made Blickman heavy-duty food ser- 
vice units the standard equipment for those 
who wish to buy with confidence. Completely 
welded joints — fully-rounded corners — in- 
tegral rolled edges — absence of dirt-collect- 
ing crevices — smooth, sanitary surfaces — 
ease of cleaning—these features spell perma- 
nence and economy of operation for the 
budget-minded administrator or dietitian. Nu- 
merous schools and institutions throughout the 
country have found Blickman planning and 
Blickman equipment major factors in the solu- 
tion of their food service problems. 
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food service facilities within definite limita- 


Ht". TO PROVIDE adequate food preparation and 


tions of space—is a problem facing many ad- 
ministrators and dietitians today. When your 
installation is made by S. Blickman, Inc., your 
problem is solved by experienced kitchen engi- 
neers, backed by an organization with more 
than fifty years of specialization in planning, 
designing, and installing food service equip- 
ment for all types of schools and institutions. 


Another View of the Cafeteria: A two-compartment stainless 
steel sink is provided with integral drainboard and work table 
It has fully-rounded corners and like the counter top, which is also 
of stainless steel, it is welded into one seamless unit free from 
crevices and dirt-collecting pockets. The three wall cabinets, to- 
gether with space beneath the counter, provide adequate storage 
tacilities. —Plate No. 1749 


CONSULT US: When your installation is made 
through our organization, you receive the advice 
of competent food service consultants in planning 
for economical and efficient units. 


S. BLICKMAN, we. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
2311 Gregory Ave. « WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 

























































Leaders for Adult Education 


By H. A. and B. W. Overstreet 
American Association 
for Adult Education 
Price $1.50 Pp. 202 


“A leader is one person who counts 
as more than one. The effect of his 
outlooks and behaviors is multiplied in 
all who adopt his way of looking at 
things. Clearly, then, no society can 
remain indifferent to the methods and 
motives of its leaders.” Thus opens 
this study of the qualities of the adult 
education leader, the scope of leader- 
ship and the methods of training. 

In these days of world crisis, no home 
economist can afford to be without the 
information contained in this significant 
study. 


Current Practices in 
Institutional Teacher Placement 
National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association 


Price $1.50 Pp. 186 


This is a companion volume to Jnsti- 
tutional Teacher Placement published 
by the Association in 1937, It is a care- 
fully prepared survey of actual prac- 
tices carried on throughout the United 
States. The documentary information 
will be of value not only to those in- 
terested in teacher placement work but 
to all concerned with the education of 
teachers. 


She’s Off to Work! 


By Alsop and McBride 

Vanguard Press, New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 276 

If you have read “She’s Off to Col- 
lege” by Dr. Alsop and Miss McBride, 
you will know what to expect in this 
book of guidance for the business girl. 

She’s Off to Work tells the girl— 
whether she is going to work direct 
from high school or is completing a 
college course—what she should know 
to become successful in business and 
in life. 

The story of Sarah and Louise, two 
girls starting out to make their way in 
a big city, runs an interesting course 
between chapters on how to get a job, 
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how to get along with people, how to 
make the most of a personal life and 
how to prepare for the next step. 
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This is Sally Lewis from May Worth- 
ington’s book, Sally and Her Home- 
making, reviewed below 


Sally and Her Homemaking 


By May Worthington 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 259 


When Sally Lewis, home economics 
specialist, became assistant to the edi- 
tor of “Miss Kitury’s Kitchen,” the 
homemaking column of the Morning 
and Evening Star, she was engaged to 
marry Alexander Merrill. The first 
part of this book deals with her work- 
ing experience and preparations for 
getting married. The second part is 
the entertaining story of Sally’s own 
homemaking as Mrs. Merrill. 

We predict that if you get this book 
for your students or club members, you 
will end by reading it through at one 
sitting. Needless to add that the girls 
will love Sally and Her Homemaking. 


* Buyinc Boy’s Suits, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1877, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, price 5c. This eighteen- 
page bulletin § gives practical tests, 
factual information and unusually clear 
photographic illustrations to help 
check the important points of quality 
in a boy’s suit. An excellent reference 
for the boys’ homemaking class. 


Household Workers 


A Picture Fact Book 
Edited by Alice V. Keliher 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $1.00 Pp. 56 


Numerous” excellent documentary 
photographs supplement this authentic 
presentation of the changing field of 
household work. Chapter headings in- 
clude: Choosing a Career, Training for 
Household Work, Advantages in 
Household Employment, Solving Some 
Problems. This is a splendid reference 
book for vocational guidance classes in 
junior and senior high schools. 


Introduction to the Cooperative 
Movement 

By Andrew J. Kress 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 370 

A careful selection of readings which 
present the history of the consumer co- 
operative movement throughout the 
world gives the reader a splendid back- 
ground for forming an_ intelligent 
opinion on the cooperative movement. 

The inclusion of a directory of co- 
operative organizations and _ statistics 
for the central organizations of the va- 
rious societies gives added practical 
value. Good for students of coopera- 
tives and the civic-minded individual. 


The Way We Wash Our Clothes 


By Eleanor Ahern 
M. Barrows & Company, New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 140 


The Way We Wash Our Clothes 
is the answer to the home economics 
teacher’s wish for a comprehensive, au- 
thentic and interesting book on how 
to launder the new fabrics now on the 
market, how to use the new soaps and 
cleansers, how to get the most service 
out of new washing machines and iron 
ing devices, and how to handle the spe- 
cial problems of stains which belong to 
the machine age. 

The author of this book, Eleanor 
Ahern, is laundry research expert and 
advisor to one of the country’s biggest 
soap manufacturers, a lecturer and 

(Continued on next page) 
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writer on home laundering and a con- 
sultant to home economics teachers and 
home specialists. 

Miss Ahern, understanding the need 
for a good laundry book in the class- 
room, has followed each chapter with 
questions and projects and included a 
laundry clinic in question and answer 


form. 


American Cotton Handbook 


By G. R. Merrill, A. R. Macormac 
and H. R. Mauersberger 

American Cotton Handbook Co., 
New York City 

Price $4.80 Pp. 1024 


Over six hundred illustrations, photo- 
micrographs, tables and charts contrib- 
ute to this latest and most practical 
book on the historic, economic, social, 
technical and chemical phases of the 
cotton growing, manufacturing and 
processing industry in America. AIl- 
though intended primarily as a refer- 
ence for mill men, technicians, design- 
ers, brokers, chemists, laboratory test- 
ing men, salesmen and buyers, this book 
is written simply enough to interest and 
be of value to students and laymen. 


It Is Your Life 


By Max M. Rosenberg, M.D. 
Scholastic Book Press, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 450 


The subtitle, “Keep Healthy—Stay 
Young—Live Long,” is really the thesis 
of this book and dominates every page 
and chapter. 

Dr. Rosenberg has been a practicing 
physician for over thirty years. Here, 
he presents a direct personal appeal to 
the layman to take care of his body, to 
avoid disease and to preserve health. 


Designs for Outdoor Living 


By Margaret O. Goldsmith 
George W. Stewart, New York 
Price $3.75 Pp. 350 


Modern home owners are joyously 
breaking the confines of four walls and 
blazing a bright path of play and rest 
and beauty out of doors. They are 
carrying their “designs for living” right 
out the front door, or the back door, 
and spreading them lavishly on garden, 
pool, fireplace and playground. Mar- 
garet Goldsmith has traveled from 
Maine to California collecting ideas 
and plans from the work of some of 
the best architects and landscape de- 
signers in the country. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty excellent photographs 
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FROM THE PET MILK 
EXPERIMENTAL KITCHENS 
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This brand new collection oF cake 


and cookie recipes—given added usefulness by informative 
notes—is ready for teachers of Home Economics to distribute 
to their students. 

Made with Irradiated Pet Milk, these cakes and cookies are 
not only extra rich in whole-milk substances and in vitamin D, 
they are also most tempting and most delicious. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1447k Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


era Please send me, free of charge, ____copies of “Cakes and Cookies” 
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and dozens of sketches both tempt you 
and teach you. Although many of the 
projects are elaborate in detail the 
basic principles are adaptable to ad- 
venturous home owners of small in- 
come or limited space. All you really 
need is a bit of ground, a ready will 
and, I suggest, a good source book 
like this to save your time, money and 
disposition. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


A Handbook of Home 
Decoration 
By Walter Rendell Storey and 
Helen Anderson Storey 
Bridgman Publishers, New York 
Price $4.00 Pp. 208 


A subtitle to this book might read: 
“For all persons who enjoy a shelter.” 
This is one of the rare and wonderful 
books on home decoration which is not 
written on the assumption that the 
reader is about to completely redecorate 
a ten room house of ideal proportions 
on an unlimited budget. To be sure, 
if you are such a fortunate reader you 
will enjoy owning and consulting this 
book. But if you are one of the aver 
age homemakers with whom decoration 
is a bit by bit, continuous process 
hampered by the persistent limitations 
of money and space and time and tem- 
perament, you will find it immeasurably 
valuable. 

There are sixty-three line drawings, 
twelve full-page illustrations and a 
thoughtful consideration of every prob- 
lem from what to do with that mon- 
strous chair Aunt Lizzy gave you to 
how to treat your husband for inherited 
Instructions on hand- 
work are clear and complete, includ- 
ing everything from the construction of 
book shelves to the pleating of a can- 
opy. The title is singularly apt for this 
is truly a book to keep “at hand.” 


conservatism. 


—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE’ 


Easy-to-make Slip Covers 


By Herbert Bast 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 

Price $2.00 Pp. 62 

The suggestions contained in this 
book should save owners its price. 
Topics covered include selecting ma- 
terials, estimating yardage, measuring 
furniture and making a layout, cutting 
and fitting the fabric, and the tech- 
niques of finishing. Photographs of 
completed slip covers stimulate to ac- 
tion; step by step construction illus- 
trations sustain enthusiasm. 
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The above illustration shows how Sterling B, McDonald’s important 
book ‘“Color—How to Use It” folds out so that the color chart, the 
color scheme diagram and the colored illustration of the room under 
discussion can all be seen at one time. This is a large book (11x1414”) 
and weighs more than seven pounds. In addition to the chart of sev- 
enty-two graduated colors which is equipped with ingenious patented 
calipers, there are ninety colored illustrations and diagrams. Published 
by the Follett Book Company, Chicago. Price $12.50; special price to 


schools and libraries $9.35 prepaid. 


Recent Revisions of Well-known Books 


A Book of Hors d’Oeuvres 


By Lucy G. Allen 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $1.75 Pp. 141 


This book has undergone a _ good 
many changes in its first revision since 
1925. Following a 
general discussion of hors d’oeuvres and 
their preparation, there are over one 
hundred pages of modern menus and 
recipes. 
use; the subdivision, according to in- 


publication in 


The division is according to 
gredients. 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition 


By Henry C. Sherman 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $3.25 Pp. 611 


For thirty years, this book has been 
a basic text for college classes in food 
chemistry and nutrition. In this—the 
sixth edition—every chapter has been 
carefully revised, the latter half of the 
book completely rewritten and three 
new chapters dealing with vitamins and 
deficiency diseases, inserted. All state- 
ments of proximate composition and 
energy values of foods have been 
brought into agreement with the new 
Government tables. Special attention 
has been given to the interpretive task 
of showing the far-reaching significance 
of recent advances in the science of nu- 
trition. The lists of suggested readings 
include material published in 1940. 


The Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $2.50 Pp. 830 


The original edition of Fannie Mer- 
ritt Farmer’s cook book was published 
in 1896. Since then her cook book has 
been revised five times with a total 
printing of 2,036,000 copies—figures 
which attest its value and popularity. 

Four years of work by the present 
editor, Wilma Lord Perkins, are evi- 
dent in the new menus, the emphasis 
on basic recipes and the applied use of 
recent developments in both the art and 
the science of nutrition. 


Introductory Chemistry with 
Household Applications 
By Naylor and Le Vesconte 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 
Price $3.25 Pp. 376 


The aim of this college chemistry 
text, first published in 1933, is still the 
same: “to build up the foundation 
principles of chemistry in such a way 
that the student of home economics will 
frequently encounter applications that 
will help her to understand the purpose 
of chemistry in her curriculum.” There 
are many references to recent indus- 
trial applications of chemistry of par- 
ticular interest in the field of home 
economics. These include synthetic tex- 
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tile fibres, glass fibres, plastics and new 
alloys. Every effort is made to extend 
the students’ knowledge of current ap- 
plications of chemistry. 


Personal Hygiene Applied 
By Jesse Fiering Williams 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $2.50 Pp. 529 


Simplicity, a new ease of understand- 
ing and a more orderly arrangement of 
subjects characterize this seventh edi- 
tion of a book aimed to show the in- 
dividual how to “live most and serve 
best.” Although planned to meet present 
day needs of college students, Personal 
Hygiene Applied may be recommended 
to all who need guidance in developing 
and protecting sound mental and physi- 
cal health. 


The Table Graces 
By Beth Baily McLean 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria 
Price $.80 Pp. 64 


A new title, The Table Graces— 
setting, service, and manners, replaces 
the familiar “Meal Planning and Table 
Service” of the original 1924 version 


of this handy manual for the home’ 


The author gives a 
mini- 


without servants. 
maximum of information in a 
mum of space. 


Food Preparation 

Study Manual 
By Florance B. King and 
Mary E. Kirkpatrick 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 133 


Constructed to do away with note- 
book work which is so often trying to 
both student and teacher, this manual 
provides adequate space for the student 
to record observations and make perti- 
nent notes. Unit 
Water, Carbohydrates, Fats, 
Vegetables, Proteins, Batters 
Doughs, and Food Preservation. There 
is also a comprehensive table of weights 


veadings include 
heading lud 
Fruits, 


and 


and measures, and an equipment list of 
apparatus and chemicals needed for six- 


teen students. 


The New Home 
Economics Omnibus 
By Harris & Huston 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $1.76 Pp. 666 


This new edition all the 
basic features of the original volume 
with the addition of seven new divisions. 


contains 
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Practically every phase of home eco- 
nomics education is covered. The units 
are not necessarily consecutive but may 
be used to fit the needs of the class. 

The central theme is the development 
of the girl, herself; how she may make 
the most of her good points and learn 
to minimize her least desirable ones; 
how she may understand the people 
with whom she comes in contact and 
make herself acceptable to them. Also 
stressed is the importance of her atti- 
tude toward her family. 

—Reviewed by MARTHA WESTFALL 


| We apologize to 


(Hundreds of Home Econo- 
mists have requested copies 
of Canco’s new booklet, 
“Help Make America Strong.’’) 


UESS WE OUGHT to apologize to our 

shipping room, too, because 

they’ve had to mail out over 100,000 
copies of this new booklet. 


Have you heard about it? 


“Help Make America Strong” was 

designed to be helpful in any of your 
courses which tie in with the National 
Program on Nutrition. Here, just to 
give you an idea, are some of the 
topics it covers: 
. ... interpretation of government 
approved diet as outlined at the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense... 


.... a simple explanation of basic 
nutritional facts... 


.... a Clear discussion of what the 
major vitamins and minerals do for 
you, and lists of foods from 
which you’ll get each one... 


.....sample, economical, 
well-balanced menus... 


.... and many more in- 
formative subjects! Your 
copies of ‘Help Make 
America Strong”’ are free. 
If you will fill out the 
coupon, we’ll see that they 
are sent to you in jig time. 


Name 


Street. 


City... 


Institution. 


Fundamentals of 
Textiles Workbook 

By Jacobsen and McCullough 

John Wiley & Sons, New York 

Price $1.50 Pp. 175 

The second edition of Fundamentas 
of Textiles follows the same general 
plan of organization and includes sub- 
stantially the same subject matter as 
the first edition. Two major changes, 
however, have been made: a different 
approach to the study of textiles and an 
expansion of subject matter to include 
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Please enter my order for 
America Strong.” 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


copies of “Help Make 
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I Teach Homemaking 
in West Africa 


(Continued from page 381) 





is that his skin breaks out in rash, his 
resistance is lowered and he has every 
disease which comes along. I shall em- 
phasize the importance of diet, try to 
suggest native foods for the young child, 
and plan to experiment with cooking 


native foods for babies. Native spinach, 
although vastly different from the 
American variety, is palatable. This 
could be cooked and strained. Fruit 
juices also could be used to greater 
advantage. The native tomato could be 
cooked and strained, and eggplant offers 
many possibilities. 

“There is so much which could be 
done, and there seems to be so little 
time in which to do it that we have to 
take a long-time view in order to know 
what things are most important and 
most practical for the present.” 


WINDOW SILLS NEED THIS 


SPECIAL PROTECTION 





A housekeeping suggestion by the Makers of Johnson’s Wax 



























e Some of the home’s most talked-about 
“trouble spots” are window sills. Rain and 
snow blowin and leave ugly water marks. 
Often the finish is seriously damaged. 

It’s easy to put an end to this situation. 
Just wax window sills with Johnson’s 
Wax. The hard, pore-sealing wax finish 





protects against water-spotting...makes | 


dusting and cleaning much simpler... 


and, in addition, adds a beautiful, 


gleaming polish. 

While window sills are being waxed, 
also wax Venetian blinds, window 
frames, picture frames and parchment 
lampshades. The same Johnson’s Wax 
that is so effective on floors, woodwork 
and furniture has 100 other uses about 
the home. 


‘) 4 9 . 
Remenher- - Johnson’s Wax is a 
blend of pure waxes. A little goes far 





gives long-lasting protection. For over | 


half a century, women who take pride in 
their homes have found it pays to use 
genuine Johnson’s Wax. There are 100 
different home uses listed on the can. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 








Radio in the High School 
Homemaking Program 
(Concluded from page 375) 





fertile and, as yet, unexplored field for 


research. 


High School Home Economics 
School of the Air—1940-1941 


Oct. -Z: 
2 


16. 
23. 
30. 


Nov. 6. 


20. 
27. 


Dec. 4. 


ee: 
4 Me 
Feb. 5. 
19. 
26. 
Mar. 5. 
12. 


19. 
26. 


Apr. 2. 


21. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Short Cuts in Jams and Jellies 
All in the Day’s Work (Skit. 
First in series of Home Relations 
programs. Two local pioneer 
homemakers discuss their prob- 
lems.) 

New Fall Fabrics 

The Fall Wardrobe 

Children’s Allowances (First in 
series of consumer programs.) 
Book Friends for Small Boys 
and Girls 


. The American Family—Past and 


Present (Theme — family unity 
today must be worked for con- 
sciously. ) 

The Thanksgiving Dinner 
Christmas Gifts for the Family 
(Consumer ) 

Value of Play to the Pre-school 
Child 


. Christmas a Season (Theme— 


offers opportunities for the finest 
of human relationships.) 


. The March Family’s Christmas 


(Dramatization of material from 
Little Women.) 


. Home Care of the Sick 
. The Family Dollar (Skit. Theme 


—children should know not only 
amount of money available but 
combined family needs and 
wants.) 

Home Accidents 

Advertising 

Shall I Eat Breakfast? 

Vital Factors in Nutrition 
Clothing—Design 

Selection of Cotton Fabrics 
Have Respect for Your Meals 
(Theme—social value of the 
meal time.) 

Spring Landscaping 

Kitchen Equipment (Small Arti- 
cles.) 

Playgrounds 


. Utilizing the Dining Room 

. Low Cost Meals 

. Cost of Distribution 

. Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 
. Novel and worthwhile activities 


in Washington high school home- 
making departments described by 
Assistant State Supervisor 

Travel—Rail, Plane and Arm- 
chair 









AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Home Economists 
Help the Red Cross 


National defense means more t! an 

the building of an army and navy, 
and furnishing these with 
proper equipment. It extends to every 
hamlet the 
morale, courage and strength within 
each individual member of our social 


services 


country over, 


order. 

The which, 
through its 3,730 
chapters and more than 6,500 branches, 
reaches out to all parts of the country, 
is taking every opportunity to 
plish those very aims: building morale, 
Aiding in this 
work in many chapter areas are trained 


American Red _ Cross 


organization into 


accom- 
courage and strength. 
home economists whose talents are be- 
ing put to a variety of uses. 

For instance, with the increased em- 
phasis being placed on nutrition and 
food budgets, 
a position to render invaluable service 
their Red Cross but to 
well. In many 


home economists are in 


not only to 
their 
chapters production workers are mak- 


community as 
ing articles of clothing for emergency 
in their own localities as 
Here 


economists are of vital im- 


distribution 
well as for war relief purposes. 
again home 
portance. They are designing patterns, 
showing workers quicker and simpler 
methods of doing things and speeding 
the work along in many other ways. 
Red Cross accomplishments are made 
possible by the members of the organi- 
zation and a great number of volunteer 
workers. Most of the materials they 
work with are bought with Red Cross 
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building 





funds which are made up from annual 
membership dues. Because of the wide 
expansion of Red Cross activities dur- 
ing the past year, millions of new mem- 
bers are needed. If you are not already 
an active member won’t you join a 
local chapter during the annual Roll 
Call, November 11 to November 30? 


There is a major shortage in the 
present crisis which has not made 
The recent 
tinuing demands of the 
naval establishments have reduced the 


the headlines. and con- 


military and 


number of trained nurses available for 
civilian needs to a serious low. 

It takes three years’ hard work to 
train a graduate nurse. The Red Cross 
can train a Volunteer Nurse’s Aide in 
Every additional aide 


eighty hours. 


under a graduate nurse can increase 


that nurse’s usefulness in geometric 
ratio. 

The Office of Civilian Defense has 
asked the Red Cross to train 100,000 
of these aides. For eligibility require- 
ments and further information inquire 


at your nearest Red Cross chapter. 


HOW TO STRETCH 
YOUR GAS AND = DOLLARS 


Two timely 
booklets sent 
for 5¢ in stamps 


OW can you help conserve gas, oil and 

rubber—and at the same time get more 
for your motoring dollar? These booklets, 
written to help car owners stretch their dol- 
lars, will tell you many ways in which to 
save on these essential materials. 


Facts about gas 

Do you know, for instance, what grade of 
gasoline is the most economical for your car? 
How does driving speed effect gasoline mile- 
age? How far can you safely drive between 
oil changes? What oils give you the best 
buys for your money? How often should 
your motor be tuned? By knowing the an- 
swers to such questions as these you may cut 
your gasoline and oil costs 14°, to 25°% 

And take the matter of tires. Does the 
way you drive your car have more effect on 
tire cost per mile than the quality or brand? 
What line tire usually proves the most eco- 
nomical buy? How fast does high speed 
driving shorten tire life? Does it pay to re- 
tread tires? Facts on such points as these 
will help you choose and handle tires to get 
the greatest service for the money spent. 


Easy to understand 
Both ‘‘Gasoline and Oil”’ and ‘‘Automobile 
Tires’’ were prepared by impartial authori- 
ties after extensive research and consulta- 
tion with leading technicians. The informa- 
tion, written in non-technical language which 


any motorist can understand, is practical 
and dependable. 

There are 29 other booklets in the House- 
hold Finance Library of Consumer Educa- 
tion. Published to make consumers wiser 
managers and better buyers, these booklets 
are supplied for 2'4¢ each to,cover mailing 
costs. With your copies of these two volumes 
for the motorist, we will include a list of the 
other titles in the series. Why don’t you 
send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1678 





Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
300 branches in 198 cities 
‘tii 6==~°~ ~° °«°~#~ 

| Research Dept. PHE 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE zs ORPORATION 
| 919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 
| Please send me “‘Gasoline and Oil" and ‘‘Auto 
| mobile Tires."” Also complete list of titles in the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Library of Consumer Education. I enclose 5¢ 


Name 


Address 


in stamps. | 














































































Gratefully Yours 
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and slices of tomato. These slip when 
bitten into and may cause embarrass- 
ment to a guest or fellow hostess. 
Instead of fancy sandwiches, you may 
prefer to follow the New England cus- 
toms of serving thin slices of buttered 
brown bread. Make your own bread 
the day before the party, either from 





the recipe below or from one of the 
packaged brown bread mixes. You 
can also purchase a tinned ready-made 
brown bread which slices much thinner 
than the home made. 

Cream cheese is delicious with brown 


bread and can be spread either between 


two thin layers or on the top of single 
thicker slices with a colorful garnish. 
Sometimes three thin layers are placed 
on top of each other, then sliced 
through the center to form two half 
circles. 

If there are men on your faculty, 
be sure to provide some sandwiches 


NOW—WHEN EVERY STEP FORWARD IN 
NATIONAL NUTRITION COUNTS SO MUCH... 


WNicoa Becomes Oct Than Ze! 


Each delicious pound of this 
first margarine to add Vitamin 
A now contains 9,000 units of 


VITAMIN A* 


*//A Vitamin A content compa- 
rable to that of butter, which is, 
on the average, approximately 
9,000 United States Pharma- 
copoeia Units per pound.” (See 
Federal Register, June 7, 1941, 
p. 2762.) re 


| 





VITAMIN A is guaranteed 
in NUCOA—over 9,000 
U. S. P. Units in every 
pound, winter and sum- 
mer! Three important 
tests—the Carr-Price 
Test, Spectrophotometer fen 
Readings and regular 
Biological Assays—in- 
sure this dependable vita- 
min value of NUCOA... 
make it ideal to recom- 
mend in diets figured for 
maximum food value in 
proportion to cost. 
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| HOW NUCOA FITS INTO THE NATIONAL “NUTRITION FOR DEFENSE” PROGRAM 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD ‘‘PROTECTIVE VITAMIN A’ FOODS 






te 








RICH FOOD-ENERGY is supplied 
by NUCOA as generously as by 
any churned spread for bread 
(3,300 food-energy calories per 
pound). And NUCOA, madewith 
pure vegetable oils churned in 
fresh pasteurized skim milk 
(both products of American 
farms), is pleasing in flavor and 
texture ... highly digestible. 
102 tests daily—54 on the oil 
alone—insure NUCOA’S uniform 
purity and food value. 

Try NUCOAinyourownhome 
¢: learn why this delicious 
modern margarine is included 
in approved diets today. 
























which look substantial. In any case be 
sure to have enough to eat. 

If you wish to have a choice of 
beverages at your tea party, try serving 
a hot spiced cider. It is easy to make 
and really delicious. You might even 
have typed copies of the recipe to give 
your guests as a memento of your 
Thanksgiving party for them. 


Here are the Recipes: 
STEAMED BROWN BREAD 


cup sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon baking soda 
teaspoon salt 
cups graham flour 
cup raisins 
egg, well beaten 

34 cup molasses 
2 cups sour milk 

Mix and sift flour, baking powder, 
soda and salt. Stir in graham flour and 
raisins. Combine egg, molasses and sour 
milk. Add this to flour-raisin mixture, 
stirring until well mixed. 

Oil six baking powder cans and fill 
each % full. Cover tightly and steam 3 
hours. Remove immediately from molds 


‘ee 
ts 
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and cool. 


Hor Spicep CIDER 


1 gallon of sweet cider 
11% pounds brown sugar 
6 two-inch pieces of cinnamon 
1 tablespoon whole cloves 
1. tablespoon whole allspice 
2 pieces whole mace 
14 teaspoon salt 

Dash of cayenne 

Combine ingredients in order given; 
bring the mixture to the boiling point, 
and boil for 15 minutes. Serve hot. 


Party Books for Reference 

Draper, Dorothy. Entertaining is Fun! 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 West 
49th Street, New York City. ($2.79) 

Fisher, Helen Stevens. A Good Time 
at Your Party. M. S. Mill Co., 
286 Fifth Avenue., New York City. 
($1.00) 


Spicer, Dorothy Gladys. Parties for 
Young Americans. Womans Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City ($1.00) 

Young, William P. and Horace J. 
Gardner. The Year ’Round Party 
Book. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ($1.00) 


Time for a Party! General Foods Cor- 
poration, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. (10c) 
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News Notes 
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so much cash for food. Where the farm 
homemaker used to can most of the 
foods she carried over for winter use, 
she now saves herself the trouble of 
canning by putting surplus supplies in 
the ‘safety deposit” food locker. 


xk *& 


All-in-one dishes of food precooked 
and then frozen are the most promising 
advance in the whole frozen food indus- 
try, according to H. C. Diehl of the 
Western Regional Laboratory of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. On 
the West Coast, in southern California, 
retail buyers can already get certain 
precooked frozen combinations of meats 
and vegetables. Cartons of 
ready-to-heat-and-eat soups and stews 
have 


frozen 
containing servings for four 
proved particularly popular. 
Experimentally the laboratory has 
tried about everything 
nuts,” Diehl reports. 
nical methods is still going on, but re- 
sults so far have been very satisfactory. 
Well-liked combinations include differ- 
ent kinds of stews containing cubed 
meats, carrots, onions, potatoes or other 
vegetables; boned chicken and turkey 
rolls with stuffing; and several cooked 


“from soup to 


desserts. 


These products are prepared and 
cooked under scientific supervision by 
methods that save all possible food 
values, color and flavor. 
are further reduced by prompt handling 
There is no kitchen 
waste for the consumer. When cooked 
just right for the table, the foods are 
Low temperatures hold 
All that 


remains for the consumer to do is to 
heat the frozen product and serve it. 


Vitamin losses 


at every stage. 


quick-frozen. 
most food products unchanged. 


One of the cross-continental air-lines 
has already ordered a varied assortment 
of these precooked frozen foods to be 
served on passenger planes. Other quan- 
tity consumers, such as restaurants and 
institutions, may also find that these 
all-in-one dishes can eliminate labor, 
fuel and unscientific cooking methods. 
Their 
them for emergency or combat feeding 
for the army or navy where refrigera- 


convenience also recommends 


tion is available. 
x * * 
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Research on tech-, 





Manuela Fonseca, home economics 
teacher at the Teachers College, San- 
tiago de Cuba, has been granted an 
International Fellowship by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, in 
cooperation with Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University and will be in resi- 
dence this year. The American Home 
Economics Association is offering six 
such grants in various American col- 
leges this year. The Association funds 
are raised in part by student home eco- 
nomics clubs plus tuition grants by the 


institutions concerned. 


In giving advice on better nu- 
trition remember this about 
Ralston Wheat Cereal: 


MADE FROM WHOLE WHEAT 
WITH ONLY COARSEST BRAN 
REMOVED... Ralston is a nourish- 
ing “energy” food. 


ENRICHED WITH ADDED WHEAT 
GERM... Ralston is extra-rich in 
“natural” vitamin B). 


WHEAT GERM IN RALSTON IS 
STABILIZED... it will not deterio- 
rate under normal conditions. 





Dates to Remember 


November 6 to 8—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

November 9 to 15—Twenty-first ob- 
servance of American Education 

Week. 


for a Strong America. 


theme—Education 


Topic for No 


General 
vember 15—Enriching Family Life. 
November 10 to 12—Fifty-fifth annual 
convention of the Association of 


Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 


Ralston Purina Company 

914A Checkerboard Sq., 

Sct. Louis, Missouri 

Please send me 24-page 
book, “‘Whole Wheat" and samples of 
Ralston Wheat Cereal. 


Name 
4 1ddre 55 


Caty 
































































sities, Washington, D. C. 

November 12 to 21—National Grange 
Meeting, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Convention, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 

November 14 to 15—Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., New York 
City. 

November 29 to December 6—National 
4-H Club Congress, Chicago, Illinois. 

December 10 to 13—American Voca- 
tional Association, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

December 29 to 31—National Confer- 
ence on Family Relationships, New 
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YOU HAVE A TINY ZIPPER, TOO. 
IT HARDLY SHOWS AT ALL! 






York City. General theme — The 


Family and Preparedness. 





* The President has asked schools 
and colleges, as a contribution to de- 
fense, to take leadership in developing 
widespread public discussion of major 
issues. 

* A new professional organization, 
the Association for Education by Radio, 
has recently published the first issue of 
its magazine, The AER Journal. 

* Motion pictures are being devel- 
oped to cut down the time it usually 


takes to teach lip reading. 











“So is the one in my dress. Isn't 
it wonderful that these little 
zippers were invented? They are 
especially good for soft dresses 
like this.” 

“Yes... and notice. please, I'm 
slightly on the chubby side. but 
there isn’t a hump or bump in 
the placket. From now on, all my 
dresses will be smoothies with 
Dain-T-Zip.” 

“Mine. too. Dain-T-Zip, besides 
being thin and tiny. is so very flex- 
ible. That’s because each tiny 
metal scoop is individually molded 

. and the tape is as pliable 
as the seam.” 

“We'll have to tell all the girls 
in our sewing class about 
Dain-T-Zip. Most stores have 
them now... 
easier to sew in.” 


*Trade-Mark 


YES, IT'S A 
CROWN 


DAIN-T-Z1P* 








and they’re far 





FREE EDUCATIONAL HELPS on zippers for both teach- 
er and student are yours for the asking. See 
coupon pages. Also directions for crocheted 


hats in the picture, 








J.& P. COATS - CROWN ZIPPERS 


CLARK’S 
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THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Mary Jones Looks 
at the Law 


(Continued from page 394) 





Most people think of wage laws in 
connection with hour laws and Mary is 
no exception. Yes, here is the page on 
the State wage law. No wonder her 
sister is always urging her to take a 
beauty-culture course, for in this occu- 
pation as well as in laundries, cleaning 
and dyeing establishments, hotels and 
restaurants, minimum-wage_ standards 
have been established. Mary Jones feels 
a twinge of envy when she looks at the 
rates which have been set. 

Then there is industrial home work. 
You can’t work in a retail store and 
handle all kinds of knitwear and in- 
fants’ garments without having custom- 
ers ask now and then if the product is 
from a sweatshop. Usually Mary Jones 
has made some sort of a reply, but she 
has often wanted to know more about 
what Federal and State governments 
have done to curb the evil. It would 
seem that here is the opportunity for 
which she has been waiting, for both 
Federal and State regulations are ex- 
plained in some detail. 

And if Mary loses her job? That's 
a pretty grim subject for speculation, 
but she has always believed in looking 
to the future and she wants to know 
more about the provisions for helping 
the worker to find a new job and for 
paying his compensation during the time 
he is out of work. The section on So- 
cial Security laws gives this information 
as well as data on old-age insurance. 

That isn’t all. The bulletin also deals 
with the National Labor Relations Act 
and the guarantee of the right of the 
workers to organize. In addition, con- 
ditions of employment are treated. 
Mary is very much interested in the 
requirements for seating arrangements, 
both as to the types of the seat and the 
time when they are to be used by wom- 
en workers. 

Mary Jones puts down the bulletin 
with some real satisfaction. Even if she 
leaves Ohio she will still be entitled to 
benefits, for Federal laws are the same 
everywhere. As to another State, how- 
ever, the various labor laws which it 
has enacted may be somewhat different. 

Mary only wishes she had come 
across all this material earlier in her 
working life, and she vows that she 
will help direct every young person who 

(Continued on page 410) 
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a really sensitive to their “public's” 
taste know that the real test of anything they 
make is in the leftovers. Did you ever see 
any leftovers when real Baking Soda Bis- 
cuits are served? They're the sure-fire cure 
when the family’s appetite tends to lag. 

There’s one secret for successful Soda 
Biscuits and that’s in the leavening. Use 
Baking Soda (Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand) and *xsour milk—for it’s the action 
of this leavening combination that gives 
biscuits their delicious flavor, moisture and 
soft crumb. 

Why not have some real Baking Soda Bis- 
cuits for dinner tonight? Try this recipe. 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted flour, add 1/2 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
and !/) teaspoon salt, and sift again. Cut in 
4 tablespoons shortening. Add enough 
*sour milk or buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 34 cup. Turn onto floured 
board and knead. Roll 1/2 inch thick. Cut 
with biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven 


(475° F.) 12 minutes. 


* NOTE: If sour milk is not available, 
add to 34 cup of sweet milk one table- 
spoon of vinegar (preferably white vine- 
gar as it makes a whiter biscuit), or one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 


ARM & HAMM 
or COW BRAND 


BAKING SODA 


BICARBONATE 


OF SODA 





COMBINATION 
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RESTYLING 


..- BAKED APPLES 


A NOVEL 


OF TWO 
FAVORITE 
FLAVORS 








BANANA APPLE RINGS 


1 cup sugar % cup water 2 apples, unpeeled 
2 to 3 firm bananas* Melted butter Salt Cinnamon 
*U'se all-yellow bananas 
Mix together sugar and water. Bring to a boil and cook 2 t 
3 minutes. Core apples and cut each crosswise into 3 thick 
slices. Place apple slices into a shallow baking pan. Pou 

syrup over apples. Bake in a moderately hot oven (400 ] 
20 to 380 minutes, or until apples are almost tender but sti 
firm, basting apples occasionally with the syrup. Ren 
from oven, Peel bananas. Cut into thin s s. ( 
rings with overlapping slices of bananas. Brush wit! r 
and sprinkle with salt and cinnamon. Return to 1 
bake about 10 minutes longer, or until bananas are tender 
easily pierced with a fork. Serve hot as a dessert with 
cream or sweetened whipped cream 


} FREE § Fruit Dispatch Co., Home Economics Dept 
@ Pier 3, North River, New York, N.Y. ene 


Send me for classroom use on Study Banana 
Teacher's Manual © Colored Wali Chart 
_copies Student’s Manual 
Name. 


Street rae - 











a — 


UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH CO. 
2 AE CN AT CE A Pe oe A I EE Se 
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EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 
science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 


He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 

In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 

For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinies—and 
housewives. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
P.H.E.-1141, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 


on household and personal uses of Lysol. 


Portrait of a Hero 






Disinfectant 


B16 us pat ore 


Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp, 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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EATHER, as you know, is being 

widely used in garments and ac- 
cessories. Suede sports jackets in rich 
autumn colors are among the favorite 
classics for campus and country wear. 
Suede coats and suede accessories of 
all kinds, are popular in town. 

Suede is the skin of an animal and 
because of its nature no two pieces can 
be exactly alike, but must vary in thick- 
ness and texture. It is ideal for the 
purpose intended but like any delicate 
material must be given reasonable care. 
Some of the fine nap may rub off or 
“crock” when the garment is first worn, 
especially in highly colored suede. This 
is a characteristic and not a defect. 

Routine care of suede garments 
means, first of all careful, frequent 
brushing with a good clothes brush to 
remove surface soil. This should be 
followed by a rubber sponge brushing. 

Only a few leathers have been made 
water repellent. Therefore, most leath- 
er jackets are not recommended for 
rainy day wear. If the leather garment 
does become wet, however, shake it out 
thoroughly, place on a hanger, and draw 
gently into shape. Stuff out the arms 
with paper. Hang the coat where air 
can circulate around it freely. Do not 
place it anywhere near a radiator or 
stove. Heat dries and hardens leather 


Buying a Winter 


“Wool prices are on the rise. Silk, 
used for linings, is in a situation all 
its own. Furs, favorite coat trim, are 
on the taxable luxury list. Conse- 
quently, many of this season’s coats 
stress simplicity of style and material. 

“Many are the details of coat qual- 
ity. Some of these can be checked eas- 
ily by looking at, feeling of and trying 
on the coat. Other qualities are hid- 
den—such as color fastness and shrink- 
ing. A big help in judging these hid- 
den qualities are printed tags or labels 
giving factual information. If there 
are no labels or if the labels are in- 
complete, the next best thing is to ask 
the clerk or the store’s buyer about the 
coat in question. 

“There are certain easy-to-check de- 
tails which show whether or not the 
coat has been made carefully. For ex- 
ample: 

1. A coat that is cut accurately with 
the grain of the cloth hangs straight 
all around when tried on. The 

right front laps evenly over the left 





The Care of Leather Garments and Accessories 


until it is so brittle it cracks and breaks. 
Even at room temperature, any leather 
becomes a little stiff on drying; work it 
gently between the hands to soften it up. 

Suede cannot be washed or sponged 
with stain removers. Do not attempt 
to remove spots from suede with any 
These 
agents dissolve and remove the essen- 
tial oils from the leather, leaving it dry 
and harsh. If any grease does get on 


home dry-cleaning solutions. 


the material, apply a dry powder clean- 
er or cornstarch to the spot, let stand 
twenty minutes to half an hour, then 
brush out with a not too stiff brush. 
The grease is to a large extent absorbed 
by the powder or cornstarch; a second 
application may be necessary. 

Once a suede jacket is very dirty it 
becomes difficult to clean without injury 
to the dye or surface. Therefore, be- 
fore the article becomes too soiled it is 
advisable to send it to a dry cleaner 
who makes a specialty of leather work. 
Cleaning leather is a highly technical 
business, and not every cleaner is skilled 
or equipped to do it. We have the 
names of firms in the major cities who 
have made themselves expert in this 
work, who know just what to do to 
preserve texture, color and nap. If you 
wish these names write us and we will 
be very glad to send them to you. 


Coat is a Problem 


front. Seams lie flat and are bound 
with preshrunk tape. The thread 
throughout is strong and matches 
the coat material. 

2. The coat is hemmed and finished off 
with ribbon binding. 

3. The coat front is faced back. It 
was sewed securely before the lining 
was sewed on—thus preventing an 
unattractive front roll. 

4. The coat lining fits smoothly into 
the outside coat. Around the lining 
edges, armholes and shoulders it is 
sewed with invisible hand stitching. 
The lining hem is sewed separately, 
joined to the coat at the bottom only 
at the front facings and tacked at 
each seam. A pleat about three- 
fourths of an inch deep runs the full 
length of the center back. This is 
tacked at waistline and lower edge. 


wan 


Buttonholes are cut with the thread 
of the cloth and worked evenly. 
Buttons are on strong thread shanks. 
All fastenings work and are durable.” 

U. S. Bureau or Home EcoNoMIcS 
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Recommended by schools, colleges and hos- 
pitals, the Chase Baby is a life-size manikin, in 
several different models, built for years of hard 
wear. Use it to demonstrate. 
Bathing 
Swabbing 
Powdering 
Feeding 


Dressing 
Hygienic Care 
Making Clothes 


Laundering 


For complete information write to 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
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BREADS AND MORE BREADS 
Sumption and Ashbrook 


Just published. A companion volume to Cookies and 
More Cookies. It contains about 400 bread recipes of 
the various kinds of bread to be found in 25 different 
countries of the world, including biscuits, muffins, buns, 
rolls, waffles, corn breads, ginger breads, griddle cakes, 
pancakes, coffee cakes, doughnuts, scones, and cheese 
strips, to mention only a few of the many varieties. $2.00, 


COOKIES AND MORE COOKIES 
Sumption and Ashbrook 


This interesting recipe book tells the origin and _his- 
tory of the cooky, its present use, and interesting customs 
connected with serving cookies. Included are 282 cooky 
recipes gathered from 27 countries, and all have been 
personally tested by the authors. $1.75, 


Ask for descriptive circulars 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 


Peoria, IIl. 
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Old Favorite Goes Modern 


Here’s an interesting new edition of America’s 
most famous pie: Honey Pumpkin Pie with AIll- 
Bran pastry. Honey in the recipe gives the filling 
an extra good taste. And what a crunchy and 
delightful texture is given to the pastry shell by 
the famous breakfast cereal, KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN! 
If you would like the carefully tested recipe for 

this delightful pie, as well 


Py as those of many other holi- 

» - scialties usi , 
Kelloggs ty day specialties using ALL 
“S| BRAN and other Kellogg’s 


ready-to-eat cereals, send at 
once to the address below. 


FREE HOLIDAY RECIPE CARDS. 
An interesting selection is 
available to any home econo- 
mist who will write to Dept. 
PHE .011, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

























































WHEN ITS A QUESTION 
OF TASTE MALTEX 
HAS THE ANSWER 





MANY mothers tell us that Maltex is 
the one cereal their children will eat 
without coaxing. This appetizing hot 
brown, cereal owes its distinctive flavor 
to a special method of manufacture 
which converts part of the carbohydrate 
content of the Toasted Wheat and 
Malted Barley into maltose and dextrins. 
This gives Maltex a slightly sweet taste 


so that less sugar is required. 


An average serving of Maltex con- 
tains 23 grams of Carbohydrate, 5 grams 
Protein, .016 gram Calcium, .081 gram 
Phosphorous, 1.14 milligrams Iron and 
.15 milligram Copper. Also, Maltex is 
a good natural source of Vitamin B, 


(50 U.S.P. units per oz. dry). 


Free Sample and Teaching Materials on 
request. Write Dept. GG, Maltex, 
Burlington, Vermont. 










Maitex does not lump J 
in cooking—costs less /. 
than a cent a serv- J 

ing and is readily 
digested by even the 
youngest child. 






\___ a 


MALTEX 
CEREAL 














at the Law 
(Continued from page 406) 


| Mary Jones Looks 





is preparing to seek employment to this 
| same source of information. Of course, 
| she realizes that she has only the be- 
| ginnings of knowledge and if she wants 
| to know more about any particular 
| legal point she must make additional 
inquiries. Nevertheless, she has ac- 
quired considerable confidence and the 
feeling that she isn’t entirely in an un- 


| familiar field but has some conception 


of what the law means to the woman 
worker, 

If this, indeed, is the case with Mary 
Jones—and with the thousands of other 
women workers in the different States 
who may become readers—then “Labor 
Laws Affecting Women in the States” 
will have served the purpose intended 
by the Women’s Bureau. It is not de- 
signed as a short cut to the law, but 
merely an attempt to state in simple 
terms the woman worker’s rights and 
duties under various labor laws. In 
this fashion it is hoped that the woman 
worker will not only benefit individual- 
ly but will be in a better position to 
examine critically the essential make-up 
of labor laws. Where they seem to 


have achieved less than they were in- | 


tended to secure she will be better able 
to make practical suggestions. In in- 


| stances where laws need behind their 


enforcement interested persons, she will 
be better qualified to serve in that ca- 
pacity. And in many other ways the 
woman worker will be better fitted to 
participate in efforts to strengthen and 
adapt to changing circumstances exist- 


ing labor legislation. 





Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 401) 





newer textile information. 

The exercises have been rearranged 
to present a more natural and stimu- 
lating introduction to textiles. Instead 
of taking up first the subject of textile 


| fibers, the authors have found it de- 


sirable and interesting to begin with a 


| subject more familiar to students, 


namely, a comparative study of some 


| household textiles and staple yard 
| goods, such as ginghams, percales, 


| crepes and drapery fabrics. 


The new subject matter includes 











carefully worked out sets of simple 
chemical tests and the most recent in- 
formation about synthetic fibers and 
cloth finishes. 


Hi! Slouch! 


Hi! Slouch! is a new Kodachrome 
motion picture, sponsored by the Hat 
Style Council. The scene of the pic- 
ture, which subtly portrays to students 
the advantages of correct dress, better 
posture and a general well groomed ap- 
pearance, is laid at a junior college. 
Bart, a genial, good-looking senior, in- 
vites Pat, an attractive coed, to the 





school dance. As they are talking, along 
comes Slouch, Pat’s brother. Slouch 
is one of those likable but stubborn 
lads who hates to improve his appear- 
ance. During the picture, Slouch is 
persuaded to visit a costume shop 
where Bart and Pat help him select 
an attractive wardrobe. 

This interesting school movie is 
available without charge to any educa- 
tional organization which has 16mm. 
projection equipment. William J. Ganz 
Co., 19 East 47th Street, New York. 





HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$3.50 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing ‘‘House”’! 



























HD 


A good teacher is im 
always on the look- ae 
out for illustrative SS 
material. Here is : 
something new—a set . SY 


of “cut-outs” for a 

complete course in in- . 

terior decoration, Yes, 1S omnes 
you may actually cut 

out the furn:ture, the 

curtains and drapes, ‘3 

the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart's desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) 
Color! 
And by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 
Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and direct’ons for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 
Information Is Sound 
This House Decoration Fo'io was pre- 
pared and widely used by the magazine, 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is author'- 
tative. 





Big Pages in Full 


ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 
Send For Our Catalogue 
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ENROLL NOW FOR 1941-42 


PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-seven years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- 
ice. This Service is provided through the co-op- 
eration of several of the leading manufacturers 


in the United States. 


While there is no charge to teachers for this 
Service, it is necessary that they enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. Please use coupon below giving your 
1941-42 school address if you wish to receive 


an enrollment for this school year. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 


Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like to 


receive enrollment card for year 1941-42. 


NAME 


J SSA CRIS CERO IIe: PTET RICH eS 


Please Write Plainly 
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Be Careful 
in Your Buying! 


Silk hosiery is but the forerunner of a host of 
vanishing products . . , all to be replaced by 
substitute merchandise. 


How can you tell what to buy and what not 
to buy? Former standards will be worthless . . . 
brand names may no longer carry their old 
quality guarantee, 

The answer is the Seal of Quality of the United 
States Testing Company, Ine. Merchandise 
bearing the Seal has been tested and certified 
by us for serviceability. It is guaranteed to 
maintain its quality standards in the tuture 
... and is check-tested. Look for the Seal and 
be safe! 


The following products have been tes’ed 
and certified for maintained quality and 
have been awarded the Seal of Quality: 


‘“‘Bemberg’’—Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics American Bemberq Corp 
Bijou Hosiery Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Ine 
Bry-Tested Linines Brybro Fabrics Corp 
Headlivht and Crown Overalls Crown Overall Manufactvriny Co 
Dei Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering Delaware Floor Products, inc 
Rubber Gloss Wax Franklin Research Company 
Girts’ Gym Suits E. R. Moere Company 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 

and Underwear Fabrics North American Rayon Corporation 
F ibergias . Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, 
Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner 
Beautyrest Mattresses 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N.C. WOONSOCKET, R.1. CHICAGO, IML. MEW YORK, HY. 


Radbill Olt Company 
Simmons Company 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
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A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 











GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, binen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more easily. 

We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustrative 
material ready for you. You will find— 


The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 
of 3x5. 


The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 
four sides. 


The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 


The SWATCHES are 
weave, price, use. 


labeled by name, width, 


The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 


box for permanent filing. 


The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 


The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on the market 
represented. The selection now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 8 linens. 


Order direct 
Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 








FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 

American designers, gives teachers 1n 

the shortest reading time, the high 

of fashion. Subscription ene 

Sample copy 30c. Edited by 

Ethei Traphagen, Dir. ‘of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 
Write for special student group vate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 








BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


Bakers’ bread is rich 
in nourishment, 
delicious, economical. 


Eat Bread at Every Meal 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 








DRAPING AND DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 


by 
Mary Evans 


Price $2.00 
EDWARDS BROTHERS 
Ann Arbor Michigan 
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The Personal Home 
Experience 
388) 


(Continued from page 





When girls are helped to realize the 
cause of their failure to get work done 
and to see that something can be done 
they 
experience 
For a week or two these girls 
they 


about it, frequently choose as a 


home the management of 
time. 
keep records of the way spend 
their time. Then, in a conference with 
the teacher, each one makes a careful 
analysis of her record and plans a time 
schedule for the next week. Records 
are kept again and, if necessary, the 
new schedule is revised for the follow- 
Frequently several plans are 
satisfactory 
months of this 


ing week, 
before a one is 


After a 
planning, 


made 
evolved. few 


careful girls seldom waste 
time so lavishly. 
Perhaps we are stretching a point to 
call these projects bona fide home ex- 
periences. Yet, while their results may 
not be concrete, their worth is none the 
I know that they have helped 
my girls to solve many of their most 
pressing problems and that they are re- 
sponsible for the development of great- 


more desirable per- 


less real. 


er initiative and 
sonalities. Here, as in other cases, the 


finest things in life cannot be measured. 





A Librarian writes: 
“Our high school, which has about 
325 pupils, is a subscriber to PRACTICAL 
HoME In looking through 
your September issue, I found a list of 
educational think 
would be useful in a high school library 
for students other than those who are 


ECONOMICS. 


material which I 


studying home economics. Tlicrefore, 


1 would appreciate it very much if you 


will send me the material requested 


This will go 


on the enclosed coupons, 


vertical file for students to use 


in the 


in a 


now and future.” 





Please Note: 

We receive thousands of requests for 
our listing material daily! 

Won't you help us by removing the 
coupons from your coupon book and 
keeping them in numerical order be- 
fore mailing them to us? 

Doing this will save us a great deal 
of time and also enable us to handle 
your requests more quickly. 

‘Thank you for your cooperation! 


Practica Home Economics 


| 
| 
| 


NEW EDITION! 


Get this de luxe Carnation 
Cook Book. 96 pages, 
usual recipes, gorgeous color 

durable 
coin or 


photographs, cover. 


Send 13e, stamps. 
Dept. 703, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Carnation Co.,, 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Acts 4 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of Practical Home Economics, pub- 
lished monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 
October 1, 1941. 

State of New York 
County of New York } 58. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared J. Emery, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the 
Practical Home Economics and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws ‘and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
4 to wit: 

That the names and 
Fg editor, managing editor, 
ness manager are: Publisher, Lakeside 
lishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Editor Blanche M. Stover, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; Managing 
Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Business Manager, J. ‘ 
Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. ‘That the owners are: Lakeside Publish 
ing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Caroline Dexter, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and_ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner: and this afhant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, ¢1 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

J. T. EMERY, 
Business Manager 
this 


addresses of the 
and busi- 
Pub- 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 


30th day of September, 19 
[sear] M. ELEANOR OVERMAN, 
Notary Public. 
Certificate filed in N, Y. Co., 95. 
(My commission expires Mz urch 30, 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


curate information on Vita- ai FE 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes 
poser illustrating Vitamio 
frciencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


1943.) 











“Suggested Teaching Uniton 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 
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By David B. Chase 





AST month a new tax bill was 

passed by both houses of Congress 
and signed by the President. This bill 
embodies many drastic and far-reach- 
ing changes in the income tax law— 
changes which will subetantially effect 
all persons, but particularly wage 
earners in the lower income bracket. 

The most important changes are the 
reduction of personal exemptions and 
the increase of tax rates. The $800 
exemption for a single person is being 
reduced to $750; the $2,000 exemption 
for married persons to $1,500. While 
the normal tax rate will remain at 4%, 
surtaxes, which previously did not con- 
cern the small taxpayer because of a 
$4,000 exemption, now. will be taxed 
starting from the very first dollar of 
net income in excess of personal exemp- 
tion at a rate of 6% with rapidly 
graduated scaling upward. The prac- 
tical effect of this amendment is to 
change the basic or minimum rate from 
4% to 10%. To somewhat compen- 
sate for lowered exemptions and in- 
creased rates, the defense tax (10% 
of the total of normal tax and sur- 
tax) is being eliminated as a separate 
tax. 

The provisions for earned income 
credit (10% of earned net income de- 
rived from wages, salaries, commis- 
sions, professional fees and other 
amounts received as compensation for 
professional services actually rendered) 
and the $400 credit for each dependent 
remain the same, except that whereas 
previously a single person could claim 
“head of family” status because of one 
or more dependents and receive an 
exemption equal to that of a married 
person, plus a credit of $400 for each 
such dependent, now such “head of a 
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Fill Out and Mail 
to Us the Coupons 
on the 
Next Pages 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 






















EE SPOOL COTTON CO. 

icational Bureau, Dept. C1141 
| Fifth Avenue, New York City 
| ou wish to receive “Stitch in Time,” 
| aonthly news bulletin, please check 
le Please indicate quantities 
the following: FREE 
Sew in Zippers 
| color Hat 
r Hat. 
each — 64c a dozen: 
— Sew and Save — 48-page ref- 
ace book on sewing. 





How 
Crocheted 
Crocheted Tam- 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me the following Educa- 
tional Helps checked below. Currency, 
check or money order enclosed. 

(J 1. Educational Kit, with one copy 
of “Home Economics and Rayon,” 50c. 
C] 2. “What is Rayon” free. [J 3. 
“Rayon from Forest to Fashion,” with 
as many Student Booklets as required, 
75c. [) 4 “Important Facts About 
Spun Rayon,” free. [] 5. “Important 
Facts About Rayon,” free. [] Combi- 
nation Offer 1 and 3, $1.00. 
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| 'USEHOLD FINANCE CORP. 
| earch Dept. PHE-11 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


| ase send me “Gasoline and Oil” 
|| “Automobile Tires.” Also com- 
| te list of titles in the Library of 
_ wumer Education. I enclose Se in 
| mps. 


it. 5 vewhadsee boas bse of 
EN. 5 y'aby Sb LOSEELE Oa Ee o Seo eee 

e 
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"YAL BAKING POWDER, 
| ndard Brands, Inc., Dept. F-E 
| Washington St., New York 





| Please send free copies of 
Guide To Royal Success In Bak- 

|” for class use. [] Please send a 

|e 6-oz. tin of Royal for use in class 

| nonstration. [] Please send free In- 

/ action Wall Chart, “How To Judge 
king Powder.” 


11/41 P.ELE. 10 § 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
Rayon Division, 

Empire State Building, N. Y. C. 
Please send me items checked: 

(] Rayon Today (16-page booklet an- 
swering questions on rayon). [] What 
You Should Know about Rayon Yarn 
(20-page booklet). [] Wall Chart on 
Making of Rayon (High schools and 
colleges only). (J Information about 
Fashion’s Fayorite (motion picture in 
sound). [] 19” x14” cabinet showing 
materials used in making rayon. $2.00. 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 


Please send me your free book de- 
scribing uses of Baking Soda and a 
set of colored bird éards. 


CE 0 kisks até eran inen State ....... 
11/41 P.H.E. 24 


c 
|| AERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, ; AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
| icago, Illinois s Home Economics Department 
| , 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
| ase send me a copy of your new 4 
| entific booklet-—“Reducing the Mod- 4 Please enter my order for ...... cop- 
Wav.” § ies of “Help Make America Strong.” 
i ay. 
' 
| ] 
i SC Name 2.0.10. eset tess eee ceneeenees 
t 
TS, oroccevtbinees dented 4 a Grade 
+ 
o 
oss oss) ead re ae : SEs Gibiaiclicy.» 0:0 ¥ ib oa we Sae. oveciee 
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| LSTON RESEARCH LAB. 

A Checkerboard Square 

Louis, Mo. 

ase send free copy of 24-page book, 
‘hole Wheat;” also the following 
\ssroom study sheets: 
| Wheat and Its Use as Food. (J 
lue of Vitamin B; in Daily Diet. 
| Mineral Requirements . . . Normal 
1 Special Diets. () Essentials of an 
| equate Diet. (] New Ways to serve 
jaeat Cereal. {] Watching a Cereal 
ing Made. 


aa /aea TRUTW 47 
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PET MILK COMPANY 
Home Economics Dept. 
1447k Arcade Bldg, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, ———- 
copies of “Cakes and Cookies.” 

I teach (subjects) 

in —--—---_—— 





—— school (grade) 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to 
residents of Continental U, 8.) 
11/41 P.HLE, 30 












family” is entitled to a married person 
status upon the inclusion of one such 
dependent, and $400 credit for each ad- 
ditional dependent. Thus previously 
the “head of a family” with two depen- 
dents was entitled to a personal exemp- 
tion of $2,000 plus $400 for each de- 
pendent, or a total of $2,800; under the 
new law, this total would amount to 
$1,900. 

The steep jump in tax rates can 
be seen clearly in Table A below: 


— 


The Act proposes a simplified or al- 
ternative method for the imposition of 
income tax, based upon a table pub- 
lished by the Treasury. The table has 
$25 spreads and fixes the tax on the 
basis of gross income. 

Any individual, whose gross income 
for the taxable year is $3,000 or less 
and consists solely of salary, wages, 
compensation for personal services, divi- 
dends, interest, rent, annuities or royal- 
ties, may elect for each taxable year to 
pay taxes in accordance with Table B. 

While the complete tax table under 
the option method is scaled in $25 
brackets, only a portion of the table is 
set forth below, so that you may see 
how it operates: 

Total 
Total Tax Tax If 


If You You Area 
Ave a Single Head of 


If Your Person (not Family or 
Gross Income But Not headofa Married 
is over . Over family) Person 
$ 1,00 $ 750.00 $ -0- $ -0- 
750.00 775.00 1.00 -0- 
775.00 800.00 2.00 -0- 
800.00 $25.00 3.00 -0- 
$25.00 $50.00 5.00 -0- 
$50.00 900.00 9.00 -0- 
900.00 925.00 11.00 ~0- 
925.00 950.00 14,00 -0- 
950.00 975.00 16.00 -0- 
975.00 1,000.00 18.00 -0- 
1,000.00 1,025.00 20.00 -0- 
1,050.00 1,075.00 24.00 -0- 
1,100.00 1,125.00 29.00 -0- 
1,150.00 1,175.00 33.00 -0- 
1,200.00 1,225.00 37.00 -0- 
1,250.00 1,275.00 42.00 -0- 
1,300.00 1,325.00 46.00 -0- 
1,350.00 1,375.00 50.00 -0- 
1,400.00 1,425.00 55.00 —0- 
1,450.00 1,475.00 59.00 -0- 
1,500.00 1,525.00 63.00 1.00 
1,600.00 1,625.00 72.00 6.00 
1,700.00 1,725.00 80.00 13,00 
1,800.00 1,825.00 89.00 22.00 
1,900.00 1,925.00 98.00 30.00 
2,000.00 2,025.00 106.00 39.00 
2,250.00 2,275.00 128.00 60.00 
2,500.00 2,525.00 150.00 82.00 
2,775.00 2,800.00 174.00 106,00 
2,975.00 3,000.00 197.00 123.00 


Net Incom 


$ 300.00 
850.00 
900.00 
950.00 

1,000.00 
1,250.00 
1,500.00 
1,750.00 
2,000.00 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 






‘ 
1 
q 
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Single Person 


Proposed 
Law 


$ 3.00 
6.60 
11.40 
16.20 
21.00 
45.00 
69.00 
93.00 
117.00 
165.00 
213.00 
309.00 
405.00 


Married—No Dependents 
Present Proposed 
Increase Law 
$ 3.00 

6.00 

10.96 

13.78 

16.60 

30.70 

44.380 

58.90 $ 18.00 

73.00 42.00 

101.20 90.00 
129.40 138.00 
185.80 234.00 
233.40 330.00 


In using the foregoing schedule to 
determine the tax of a taxpayer with 
one or more dependents, there should be 
subtracted from gross income $400 for 
each such dependent. Thus, a married 
person with two dependents, earning 
$2,500 a year would subtract $800 
from his yearly earnings, and apply the 
resulting $1,700 to the second column 
to determine his tax liability thereon. 

Under this alternative method, no 
deductions are permitted, because the 
tax is calculated on the assumption that 
the taxpayer's allowable deductions will 
approximate 10% of his gross income. 
If the taxpayer has actual allowable de- 
ductions in excess of 10% of his gross 
income, no advantage accrues from the 
use of the alternative method. Which- 
ever method is chosen, the burden of 
the new income tax will be heavy and 
taxpayers should prepare at the earliest 
moment by some systematic saving to 
lay aside sufficient monies to meet this 
eventuality, 

The United States Treasury is fully 
aware of the difficulties ahead and has 
recently formulated a tax savings plan 
to make it easier for taxpayers to meet 
these increased taxes, required by the 
national defense program. 

The Treasury Department is offer- 
ing for sale two series of two year non- 
negotiable notes. Taxpayers may pur- 
chase these notes through a local bank, 
a Federal Reserve Bank or direct from 
the Treasury Department during the 


Increase 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 

Home Economics Department PH-2+ 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send a free copy of your 


Canned Meats Guidebook to me and 
to the students whose names are at- 


Address 


11/41 P.H.E. 31 

ee 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me plays numbered —— 

, as listed in colored supple- 
ment to October Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, for which I enclose $ 
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M. J. CHASE 
24 Park Place 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Please send me descriptive cir 
and price list on the Chase Dol 
Child Care classes. 


Name 


Address 


11/41 P.H. 





MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Peoria, Illinois 


Enclosed is $———, for which p 
send me [] a copy of “Breads 
More Breads” ($2.00) [) and a 
of “Cookies and More Cookies ($1 
(1) Also please send vour descri 
circulars. 


11/41 P.H.) 


FRUIT DISPATCH CO. . 
Home Economics Dept. a 
Pier 3, North River, New York 

Send me for classroom use on Study 
of the Banana: 

( Teacher’s Manual [J Colored Wall 
Chart copies Student’s Manual. 
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KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
Educational Dept. 
$00 Peshtigo Court, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me teaching materia 
your various products. 


Name 


. State ... 
11/41 P.HJ 


‘ 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. PHE-011 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me your interesting selec- 
tion of free Holiday Recipe Cards, as- 
ing Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN. 


11/41 P.HLE. 38 : 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Please send ...1.( ) New B 
tins —~“100 Uses for Wax in 
Home.” Free copies for teachers 
students. 

Important: The following have 
offered previously. Check items 
hand before ordering. 

2. ( ) Teaching Outline. 3. ( | 
lustrated Teacher’s Handbook. 4. 
Student Folders—“The Story of W 
5. ( ) Teacher’s Chart (Floor, fu 
ture and woodwork maintenance 
( ) Sample of Johnson’s Paste V 


Name 

Position 
School . 
City “i Poe 
11/41 P.H.E 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. : 
Dept. PHE-1141, Bloomfield, N. J. + 


Please send me your free book on 
household and personal uses of Lysol. 


Name 


School . 


Address : 


«.. State 
11/41 P.H.E. 43 


MALTEX 
Dept. GG 


, Vermont 


a 
c 
~ 
5 
8 
} 
= 


Please send me a free sample of } 
tex and teaching materials. 


Address 


11/41 P.HLE 
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Add variety 


to your class work! 


Just fill in the 

Coupons inside, 

Tae Hr Awe 

them apart and 
send to us 

in one envelope 
and all this 

teaching material 


will be sent to 
YOU-— 


aaf/aae MTWWW «7 - 
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entire year they are receiving income, 
and use them for the payment of in- 
come tax due the following year. These 
notes are interest-bearing when used 
for the payment of income tax and are 
the direct obligations of the United 
States. Series A, which will appeal to 
the smaller taxpayer, is issued in de- 
nominations of $25, $50 and $100 and 
earn interest of approximately 1.92% 
per year. 

In view of rising living costs and 
jumping tax rates, the wise taxpayer 
will estimate his tax liability for the 
ensuing year and start at once on some 
comprehensive savings plan to insure 
the payment of his 1942 tax income. 


$$ 3 $ $ 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 

Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 


R the convenience of you and your students we are 
reprinting in pamphlet form this popular series of 
articles at a price which will make them available to 
every high school and college student who wants a home 
economics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has been 
culled very carefully from wide reading, varied home eco- 
nomics experience and a comprehensive questionnaire sent 
to employers in the various occupational fields. It contains 
a list of the best and most recent book and magazine 
references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more, 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue 








New York City | 


If y 
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If you could live with a field of Dole pineapples— 
watch the growing plants—see the harvest—then 
follow the fruit through the canning process— 
you would be constantly aware of the collabora- 


tion of field and canning experts with laboratory 
technicians. 





By tapping samples of harvested pineapples, the keen 
ears of the supervisor check on the expert pickers to 
confirm the ripeness of the fruit. 








A research staff is devoted to the development of agri- 
cultural knowledge, perfection of canning processes, 
and chemical and nutritional studies of the pineapple. 


DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Product 


SLICED CRUSHED JUICE 





DECEMBER, 





1941 


Keen Ears, Sharp Eyes, Laboratory Tests 
Maintain Dole Quality 


TIDBITS 





The pictures below show how ears, eyes and 
instruments play their part in the Dole fields and 
cannery. It is this proficient checking and re- 
checking that gives you the utmost in quality 
in Dole Pineapple Products—Juice, Sliced, 
Crushed, Tidbits, “Gems” 


and “Royal Spears.”’ 





Another sound test. A tap on each can with a bead on 
spring steel assures this expert of the perfection of the 
Dole vacuum-pack. 








Following canning, random cans of each Dole product 
are opened daily and carefully scrutinized to insure the 
maintenance of Dole high quality standards. 


nawats 
U.S.A. 


“GEMS” “ROYAL SPEARS’ 
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